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HUNTING WILD BEASTS 
WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA 


CHAPTER I 
ADVICE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS AND HUNTERS 


HOTOGRAPHING wild animals necessitates the same 
equipment as shooting them, only, in this form of 
hunting, more attention will be given to the photographic 
outfit than to the battery. ‘The sportsman needs a good 
rifle and an automatic pistol of the heaviest calibre for his 
protection, and a shot-gun to keep him supplied with food. 
Since partridge, spur-fowl, guinea-fowl, and the like are 
more palatable than venison, he will not need to shoot much 
with the rifle. If he requires practice with this weapon, he 
might do worse than rid the country of some of its evils in 
the shape of hyenas, jackals, wild dogs, and crocodiles. 
The choice of cameras will be governed by the sports- 
man’s knowledge and experience, or by the advice of an 
expert on this subject. I might point out that nowadays 
films are as good as plates, and far easier to handle. Unfor- 
tunately I am not an expert photographer ; a professional 
would vouchsafe more information in five minutes about 
focal plane shutters, anastigmat lenses, and sky screens 


than I have acquired in my lifetime, but naturally the 
(8.719) 9 2. 
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intending photographer of game will take care to provide 
himself with textbooks on the art, and with a reliable 
equipment. A telephoto lens simplifies the taking of 
difficult pictures, and should be included in the outfit. 
There are several excellent cheap cinematograph cameras 
on the market which may be used in the field with gratifying 
results, but “ stills’ are the real trophies—the “ shots ”’ 
which capture a wild beast as completely as a well-aimed 
bullet. 

Equipment for night work should be carefully selected ; 
it will be difficult to remedy omissions once the trip has 
begun. I recommend the novice to practise on domestic 
animals by day and night ; it will be found to be an inter- 
esting and instructive pastime. 

In photographing dangerous game two people are 
needed: one to handle the camera and one to stand by 
with a rifle. Stalking with a camera is more difficult than 
stalking for a kill, Normally the hunter has only to con- 
sider the direction of the wind, the lie of the ground, and 
the probable movements of the quarry; but in photo- 
graphing, light and the position of the sun must also be 
noted. By shielding the lens from the direct glare it is 
possible to make good pictures against the sun, but it 1s 
not always easy to do this. If the wind is blowing against 
the sun the task of approaching the animal is made easier. 

Midday is a good time to take pictures in tropical 
countries. At this hour everything in the wild rests— 
buck, zebra, and ostrich gather beneath the scattered trees 
on the veld, the larger herbivora conceal themselves in bush 
and forest, where, with the expenditure of patience, they 
may be tracked and stalked. The carnivora'can only be 
photographed at night by flashlight, unless they are lured 
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into the open by a kill, or chased to the point of exhaustion 
by a motor-car. In rare instances one may find a lion 
resting under a tree at midday, but unless the hunter is 
unusually skilful he will only get a telephoto picture of it. 
To roam the veld in search of such a chance would be to 
waste a lot of time. I do not think there is much danger 
in stalking big game to photograph them. Very few animals 
will attack unless wounded, but there are exceptions, and 
one should always be prepared for the worst. Lions are 
fairly safe, rhino and buffalo must be treated warily, elephant, 
except where they have been much hunted, are amiable 
beasts. 

Handling a camera and a rifle while stalking is tiresome 
—in fact, it is impossible to do this with efficiency. A 
reliable, intelligent Native can be utilized as gun-bearer ; 
but the best thing is to have another white man to take 
care of the firearms and, if necessary, to use them. 

In stalking harmless game there are many points to 
remember. One should always top a skyline with caution ; 
a careful survey of the surrounding country will often 
reveal a number of animals whose presence is, at first, 
unsuspected. With binoculars a good line of approach 
can be picked out, but it is essential to scrutinize every bush 
and hollow to see that it does not conceal some beast whose 
flight will alarm the quarry. There must be no haste 
about stalking; a mistake cannot be remedied, and may 
ruin the work of hours. Grazing beasts will not move 
far or fast; standing beasts are unlikely to move for 
hours. 

Beasts which congregate in herds generally post sentinels. 
These must be located and avoided. If observed by a 
member of the herd it is a good plan to sit down for ten 
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minutes, then to retire, and make the approach from a 
new direction. A moving object is easily seen, and animals 
who preserve their lives by their powers of observation 
cannot be deluded once they are apprised of the presence 
of an enemy. 

A lengthy but certain method of getting within a 
hundred yards of veld buck is to walk boldly out on to the 
plain in full view of them. As one gets nearer they will 
run round one; they will not run straight away, because 
their greatest enemies, the lions, always drive them into 
an ambush, and all their tactics are directed to avoid this 
danger. As long as they are pursued they will describe 
a huge circle of which the hunter is the centre. He should 
walk steadily towards them, changing his direction from 
time to time to cut just ahead of their line of flight. They 
will run for a minute, then pause to watch him before 
running again. In the course of half an hour he will find 
that they are crossing his front no more than two hundred 
yards away. At the end of an hour they will be so used to 
his presence, and so bored by his procedure, that the gap 
has become halved. When within eighty yards he can 
take a good telephoto picture. This method can be em- 
ployed successfully with both of the gazelles, gnus, topi, 
hartebeests, and zebra. It is a long and tiresome business, 
but when game stands out on the bare, shadeless plains 
there is no other way to get near them. 

Select a bushy donga in good game country, and move 
along it very slowly and very quietly. Try to imitate the 
domestic cat walking through the garden at evening. 
There should be no hurry nor impatience, every bush and 
tree should be examined and criticized, every patch of 
sand or mud is worth consideration. An hour may elapse 
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IN SANDY DONGAS—OSTRICHES SITTING. 
(Photo: James’s Press Agency.) 


without the hunter seeing anything more interesting than 
a few birds and butterflies ; then he may come on serval, 
hyena, leopard, or lion. This is the method of the carni- 
vore; you cannot better it. 

I remember taking a young man on safari and teaching 
him something of the art of observing wild life. We 
camped on a river, and in the evening walked up into the 
bush. He went quickly through the glades, and amongst 
the interminable thorns; he was eager to see something 
alive, but at the end of an hour he had seen nothing save 
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a herd of impala vanishing at the gallop. ‘“‘ I thought you 
said this place was full of game ! ” he exclaimed disgustedly. 
I assured him I believed it to be so, and that if he would 
follow me and copy my actions, I would endeavour to find 
proofs of my assertion. 

From then on I took the lead, moving forward at about 
half a mile in the hour, stepping up cautiously to each 
bush or tree, and peering round it before I showed myself. 
In a few minutes I noticed the trail of wart-hog, and fol- 
lowed it up. We moved up behind a bush, and looked over 
it into a tiny glade. There, within ten yards of us, was an 
old sow and her family of piglets busy grubbing for roots. 
My companion was delighted. Silently we withdrew and 
took the old trail. Presently I heard the cheeping of 
guinea-fowl. As we advanced the birds walked out of our 
way, stretching their necks, and clucking to each other the 
news that some large creature was moving along the trails, 
slowly and unheedingly, like a rhino or buffalo. I froze 
still, and watched them until they had all drawn off into 
cover. Then a large serval stood up in the grass to look 
after the guinea-fowl with a disgusted expression. 

A few minutes later we came face to face with a big 
spotted hyena, who stared at us for a long time before he 
realized what we were, and hastily departed. Again, we 
found several waterbuck grazing in a glade, and they never 
knew they had been under observation. In half a mile of 
country I had shown my companion several varieties of 
game, and thenceforth he was an advocate of the “ mooch- 
ing ’’ method. 

One may stare hard for minutes at a piece of veld, 
and be convinced that nothing bigger than a hare inhabits 
it. But a leisurely perambulation will disclose herds of 
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OSTRICH CHICKS MAKING THEIR FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THE BIG WORLD. 
(Photo: James’s Press Agency.) 


buck, and perhaps giraffes or lions. ‘Therefore always go 
slowly and carefully when seeking game. 

In the pursuit of dangerous game much depends on 
skilful tracking, attention to topography, and quickness of 
movement. ‘Trailing is the best way to find elephants, 
buffalo, and rhino. As all these beasts cover large stretches 
of ground in their ramblings, and walk, even when strolling, 
almost as fast as a man can do, it is necessary to pursue them 
at speed. Spoor an hour old may have been made by a 
beast already three miles away, and steadily withdrawing 
at the same rate. The place where the animal will rest 


may be four hours’ march away; there is not much 
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time to waste if faults and obstructions in tracking are 
allowed for. 

But in following the pachyderms, caution is essential. 
Elephant, unless it is a solitary bull one is after, can be 
heard feeding at a distance—there is no need to fear coming 
on them suddenly; but buffalo and rhino are silent, 
unobtrusive creatures. In tracking them the spoor must 
be read accurately, turned leaves and crushed grass should 
be noted, and if found to be still slowly straightening, 
take care! Never plunge through a thicket if you can go 
round it and find the trail again beyond, and always watch 
the direction of the wind from any dense cover. If you 
hear a snort, keep perfectly still; let the beast make the 
next move, even if he takes five minutes to do it. Remem- 
ber, in nearly every instance his object is to escape—you 
are in no danger if you do not obstruct him. 

If you catch sight of the quarry and it is not alarmed, 
make your stalk without haste: the moment for stealth 
has arrived, there is plenty of time. If you are down wind 
and have anv kind of adequate cover, it is almost impossible 
for the animal to locate you. He may hear a noise and be 
alarmed, but he has no notion what kind of creature made 
it, and very little inclination to find out. There are hundreds 
of beasts moving in the bush at various times, and at 
various times they alarm him. He will probably stand 
still and keep a sharp look-out for the first showing of an 
enemy. At the same time he may snort, to inform the 
intruder of his presence. In almost every case he will clear 
off directly he ascertains that man is near him. If sud- 
denly scared he will go with a rush; otherwise he will steal 
away silently. 

All animals may be photographed at a water-hole 
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(excepting Thompson’s and Grant’s gazelles, who never 
seem to drink), but it is difficult to find a safe position 
where the game will not smell you out. A dark, windless 
night promises success. ‘The top of a big rock, or a plat- 
form in a tree, are the best hide-ups, for most creatures 
do not look up high, and the scent is not so perceptible 
as at ground level. Lying in a boma (an enclosure of 
thorns), you have a poor field of view ; at a height of fifteen 
feet you can see all round you. 

Sitting over a drinking place on a good night is most 
interesting. Many types of animals come to drink, from 
the tiny dik-dik, or Kirk’s antelope, to the bad-tempered 
rhino and the lordly elephant. ‘There may be many more 
beasts in the vicinity than is apparent, and it is as well 
to stay on one’s perch during the hours of darkness. 

One very dark night I tried to photograph an old bull 
buffalo at a salt lick. For three days previously I had seen 
his spoor—he visited the lick every night—and I judged 
him to be an enormous beast, well worth photographing. 
The lick was a large, oblong pan containing a two-foot depth 
of brackish water, out of which protruded chalk rocks 
impregnated with soda. At one end was a granite boulder, 
twelve feet high, leaning against a bushy tree. On this 
boulder I took up my position, having set camera and 
flashlights to take a picture of the buffalo as he descended 
his usual trail to the lick. 

After the sun set it was very black and cloudy, but 
warm, which suited the mosquitoes so well that they began 
to eat me alive. It was high country, there was no danger 
of malaria, but the irritation of the pests was maddening. 
I could not keep still, I was continually shifting to scratch 
or ap at various parts of my anatomy. 
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I heard some creatures approach the lick, but nothing 
with the heavy tread of a buffalo, until, about midnight, a 
great splashing and puffing broke out in the midst of the 
pan. The buffalo had eluded me, and come by an unaccus- 
tomed route to eat his salt. I lay listening to him for about 
an hour; he was thoroughly enjoying himself, wallowing 
and licking, and I longed for an opportunity to photograph 
him in the midst of his amusement. Even if the dim 
starlight had allowed, the bushy tree against which my rock 
was set would have prevented me from seeing him. It 
was a most tantalizing position. If only he would come 
round to the trail I could take him, but there was no reason 
to suppose he would return by the track he had avoided 
when coming. 

Bored by inactivity and tormented by mosquitoes, I 
decided to descend from my perch and attempt to gain a 
view of the beast: if he were as big as I supposed, it would 
be worth while trying for him another night. At ground 
level there was a slight mist; nothing was visible farther 
than five yards, and then it was vague and formless. In 
the African night one should be able to distinguish large 
animals at five times that distance. 

I stole round the edge of the lick to a line of low bushes, 
beyond which I hoped to gain sight of the bull. Reaching 
that cover I tried to slip noiselessly through it, but my foot 
slid off a tussock into a hole filled with water, a rhino’s 
footprint. At the noise some animal, probably a bushbuck, 
plunged forward directly in front of me, and simultaneously 
there was a chorus of snorts out in the water and up on 
the veld beyond the bank. I realized there were several 
buffaloes in the lick, and that the remainder of the herd 
had been about to join them when I blundered in between. 
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Those on the veld caused me no alarm, the thudding of 
their hoofs showed they were in full retreat, but I could 
hear some big beast coming towards me through the swamp 
at a rapid trot, and I was fairly certain it was the big bull. 

Lonely bulls are frequently savage; if this one were 
about to attack me, I should have hard work to escape him 
in the dark. The splash, splash, splash of his advance 
gave me his line, more or less; I fired two shots in his 
direction. The crash of a rifle in the silent night, and the 
long orange flame from the muzzle, are frightening phe- 
nomena to animals. Evidently my buffalo thought his last 
hour had come; he swerved off sideways to escape. Unfor- 
tunately there were several cows in the swamp; they had 
been standing watching the bull make his attack upon me, 
but when the rifle went off they must have decided the only 
safe place to be was up on the veld with the rest of the 
herd. The solitary bull had started my way, they did the 
same. Before I knew what was happening there were 
beasts galloping past me on all sides in the darkness. [| 
crouched in the bushes, and luckily none of them bumped 
into me. I spent the rest of the night on top of my rock, 
but nothing worth photographing came within range of 
my camera. 

When a herd of animals stampedes like this they are 
very dangerous. Panic is contagious; each thinks the 
other is apprised of the direction of danger, and in their 
efforts to avoid the hunter they are more than likely to run 
into him. Brought suddenly face to face with an enemy, 
buffalo or rhino usually attack in order to save themselves. 

Photographing lions is best done over a kill, but if the 
operator is fortunate enough to locate them on the open 
veld he has a chance of stalking to close range. The 
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great thing is to move very slowly. If the beasts are lying 
down under a tree, they will be disinclined to move. They 
will watch the man intelligently, but in course of time, as 
he shows no anxiety to escape observation, or to approach 
with businesslike expedition, they become indifferent to 
him, and will allow him to come within a hundred yards 
before they get restless. At that range a good telephoto 
picture can be made. 

In forest one sometimes surprises buck at close quarters. 
By keeping perfectly still the animals’ suspicions may be 
lulled, and, with infinite caution, a picture may be taken. 
Two of us were walking along a game trail in the forest 
of Mount Kenya, when a bushbuck ram and two does 
jumped out into the trail ten paces ahead. I stopped 
quite still. The ram stood with his back to me, looking 
over his shoulder. He could not make out whether I was 
alive or not. Meanwhile, my companion prepared his 
camera behind the shelter of my body, stole up, and 
photographed the animals under my arm. 

One must get accustomed to keeping silence in the 
bush, and on no account should one indicate the presence 
of game by word or sign. A slight hiss through the teeth 
is permissible, but even this slight noise is too loud. The 
moment one stops, one’s companion, if he is efficient, 
becomes as impassive as a tree trunk; he then follows the 
direction of one’s gaze and locates the cause of alarm. 
On one safari I could not make my companion keep quiet. 
He either pointed, or cried “ Look!” ‘The result was 
always the same, the immediate flight of the quarry. I 
remember that man seemed to find all the dead boughs 
in the bush to tread on, and usually got himself entangled 
in a brier at the least propitious moment. 


ENGLISH FOX LEAVING HIS EARTH. 


(Photo: O. G. Pike.) 
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Even buck on a skyline, half a mile away, will become 
alarmed if you stop and turn towards them. If you walk 
on until concealed by a fold in the ground they will run 
away, because they feel uneasy when you are no longer 
in sight. For all they know, you may have begun an 
elaborate stalk of them the moment you disappeared. 
The only thing to do is to walk away from them, evincing 
complete indifference to their presence, until they are 
convinced you are not hunting. 

Buck judge men’s conduct by that of lions. If a lion 
is hunting and sees game, he hides himself and proceeds 
to stalk it; if he is not hungry he continues upon his way, 
careless of its regard. At such times buck and zebra will 
allow lions to walk past them within a hundred yards 
without bothering to move. They know they are quite 
safe. By understanding the tactics of lions you may 
deceive the lions’ quarry. 

Choose a well-used trail to water, and at late evening 
set up your camera for a time exposure. When the zebra 
come down to drink they will approach to within thirty 
yards, and then bunch, heads up, ears pricked, watching 
you. If you do not move they will remain like this for 
from ten to twenty minutes. 

When hunting lions, elephant, or buffalo it 1s important 
not to fire a shot within range of their hearing, and the 
camp servants should not be allowed to chop wood, sing, 
or shout. Most safari parties are equipped with gramo- 
phones and jazz records, which they play every night in 
camp. ‘This is a strange way to hunt shy, nocturnal game. 

Once I got into a district where buffalo were very 
plentiful. I camped near a trail to water by which a big 
herd had often travelled. At evening some guinea-fowl 
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came round the camp; I was short of meat, and felt 
obliged to seize this opportunity of shooting a brace of 
birds. Early the next morning I set out to find the buffalo. 
I followed the trail back into the bush. It ran out of 
cover up on to a heath, and there I read signs which made 
me regret my action of the night before. 

As far as I could tell, the herd had been on trek to 
water when they heard the report of my gun. Perhaps 
they had heard that sound before and knew what it por- 
tended, for they had turned and gone back into the hills. 
I trailed them for twenty miles before I gave it up. They 
vacated the district entirely, and did not return to it for 
weeks. If I had not discovered that evidence on the trail 
I should have wondered, during the next few days, why the 
buffalo had forsaken their haunts immediately I entered 
them. 

In Canada animals will smell the taint of man on the 
trails and promptly move to a safer environment, but in 
Africa or India the presence of man does not disturb the 
game ; it is the presence of certain kinds of man they fear 
—men who use rifles, for instance, or men with dogs. 
In tropical countries men and animals, from time im- 
memorial, have lived in close contact. The primitive 
weapons of the Native hunter have never enabled him to 
engage in slaughter on a large scale; the preying of the 
carnivora and the ordinary accidents of the wild have been 
more fearful. 

Many African tribes do not eat game meat, and this is 
why wild animals are so extraordinarily plentiful in some 
particular districts. Unfortunately Europeans are teaching 
the Natives to hunt, both for food and profit, and once this 
practice is well established the extermination of the game will 
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soon follow. In districts where the inhabitants are hunters, 
nothing save reedbuck, and an occasional bushbuck, survives. 

A few words about some diseases and discomforts 
peculiar to the tropics may not come amiss. Two things 
fill the new-comer with horror—veld sores and jiggers. 
There is something in the soil of East Africa which turns 
the slightest scratch into a painful, septic wound. One 
scratch infects another until the patient may have sores all 
over his hands and arms. ‘The sores spread; they do not 
go deep, but are very painful and annoying. They seem 
to flourish in the sun, and on safari, with plenty of odd jobs 
like rifle cleaning, skinning, and photographic work to 
handle, it is difficult to keep them covered. There is no 
certain cure for this complaint. Bathing with corrosive 
sublimate is the only thing I found to keep it in check, 
but as one festering wound dries up, another will develop. 
The Dutch farmers apply grease from the wagon axle, but 
this may be objected to by fastidious people. Still, I must 
admit that a transport rider cured me of a very painful veld 
sore with this salve after two doctors had tried and failed. 

After long residence in the country one becomes immune 
to veld sores, just as one becomes less susceptible to sun- 
stroke. Regarding the latter complaint, some men assert 
there is no such thing. I know men who never wear a 
hat on the Equator, and among them is a doctor. But the 
majority undoubtedly suffer from the effects of the sun, 
and it would appear that only a few people share the 
Natives’ immunity. It should be remembered that although 
the periods of daylight before 8 a.m. and after 4 p.m. are 
considered safe, individuals may be seriously affected at 
these times, and it were well to experiment cautiously with 
one’s powers of resistance. 
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The jigger, or sand-flea, occasions pain and discomfort 
to Natives and Europeans alike. This insect lives in the 
dust ; it burrows into one’s feet and hands, where it lays 
a bag of eggs, in appearance like that of the spider. The 
first intimation of its presence is an intolerable itching 
which cannot be alleviated. With some people this irri- 
tation is only perceptible when the insect has been under 
the skin for some days, and these unfortunates suffer great 
discomfort in consequence, often being unable to walk for 
some time after the egg-bag has been removed. 

The jigger and its eggs must be extracted with a needle, 
iodine or, when none is available, paraffin being applied 
to the wound immediately after the operation. Natives, 
because of the practice they get, and because they are quite 
indifferent to the pain they cause, are skilful at removing 
jiggers. [The white man is reluctant to flinch under the 
ministrations of an inferior, and the boy has carte blanche 
to effect the exodus. 

If jiggers are left in the flesh, very serious trouble may 
result ; it is as well to have them out immediately they are 
felt. In some districts they are rare, in others exceedingly 
common. I have been on long safari without getting a 
single jigger, and I have collected a dozen in a few days. 
Dust and sand harbour them—one should not walk about 
in bare feet or in slippers. 

The big, sluggish rivers of the plains contain the 
Bilharzia worm, causing a disease which affects one for 
seven years after its inception; but bathing in swift, cold 
water is perfectly safe, and, unless one has malaria in one’s 
system, very beneficial. All drinking water, excepting 
that of mountain streams, should be boiled. 


Malaria, the curse of the tropics, is unknown at high 
3,719 
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altitudes; the hill-stations in India and the African 
highlands are free from it, but in low-lying country one is 
almost certain to get it. It can be warded off to some 
extent by taking five grains of quinine every evening at sun- 
down. Once the disease is contracted, hot tea and aspirin 
are good. Old settlers consider it unwise to take quinine 
while the temperature is high, for fear of inducing black- 
water. I always cured myself of recurring malaria with a 
well-known Italian remedy, but some people tell me it has 
not a like beneficial effect on them. 

Alcohol, though sometimes abused, is beneficial in the 
tropics. After a hard day’s hunting one settles down for 
the evening feeling very tired, and disinclined to eat. A 
‘* sundowner ”’ has the effect of giving one new vitality and 
promoting appetite. 

I am all against hot baths, unless one is recovering from 
malaria ; in my opinion, they soften one and lessen one’s 
powers of resistance to chill. When one is liable to spend 
the day, or night, in wet clothes in a cold wind it is important 
to prepare, by hardening the body, to resist such complaints 
as pneumonia and rheumatic fever, which have killed many 
hunters, and will kill many more as long as they persist in 
soaking themselves nightly in hot water. 

Sudden changes of temperature must be looked for in 
countries where the sun’s heat is terrific and the nights 
often frosty. Cold winds sweep down from the mountains 
at evening, chilling the lightly clad adventurer to the 
marrow. ‘The time for putting on a coat or sweater is the 
instant you feel cold, not when you are half frozen. 

In Canada, if you hunt in the late fall or winter, you 
will learn what real cold is like. The effects of a zero 
temperature must be experienced to be realized. For- 
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tunately, every one living in a cold climate is competent 
to advise the new-comer about the means of withstanding 
it, so there is no need for me to describe them here; but 
in Africa the ignorance of the town dweller about the 
conditions prevailing in the wilderness is almost as great 
asin London. ‘To take the advice of a Nairobi man upon 
how to live on safari is to be entirely misled. An experienced 
hunter is the only man to listen to, but do not forget that 
many men who know no more of the country than they have 
been able to see from a motor-car, or railway carriage, are 
only too ready to represent themselves as experts. 
Frequently my clients have disdained my advice in 
favour of that given them by a commercial traveller during 
dinner at the hotel. The professional hunter is supposed 
to have an axe to grind, but really his clients’ interests are 
his first concern, for upon reputation and recommendation 
the success of his career is based. So do not neglect the 
advice of men who have learnt by bitter experience, although 
it is as well to give them plainly to understand what you 
want to do: whether to “ rough it,” or to travel in luxury. 
Natives must be credited with the desire to please, 
irrespective of strict veracity. ‘This is commendable, but 
misleading. For instance, to be told that a district contains 
lions when none has been seen there for years is annoying, 
but think how much greater your annoyance if the disap- 
pointing truth were presented to you on first acquaintance. 
A Native who sees the fresh spoor of game will usually 
say that he saw the game itself. He argues that if he had 
been there an hour earlier he would have seen it, so there 
is no falsehood in his statement. If you inquire the distance 
to a river, and you look tired, the compassionate Native 
will tell you it is quite close. If he said you had another 
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ten miles to walk he would be guilty of malicious cruelty 
to a weary traveller ; he cheers you on. 

Tf you inquire for buffalo, and your informant has not 
actually seen any for some months, he will say definitely 
there are none in that locality. The neighbouring forests 
may be full of them, but as he does not go into the forests, 
for him they do not exist. Ask if it will rain, and the reply 
will be “‘ Labuda,”’ which means “ perhaps.” Whatever 
transpires you cannot reasonably blame the weather 
prophet. 

Natives are frequently sick, either in the stomach or 
head. Generally the first is tantamount to “ liver,” and 
the second to “ a pain in the neck.”” If white men were to 
refuse duty for these reasons the city of London would be 
denuded of its population of workers for weeks at a time. 
When a black man is really ill he looks as if he would die 
at any minute. 

Medicine of any kind 1s invaluable; it has magic 
properties. ‘The more peculiar its appearance, and the 
more violent its effect, the more efficacious it will be. 
Nasty medicine has superior qualities to nice medicine ; 
you cannot disgust the heathen with nauseous flavours. 

A strict Mohammedan is a good boy, not very untruthful ; 
a strict Catholic is not at all bad ; but a Protestant, of whom 
there is none strict, is a holy terror. A shenzi, or barbarian, 
is dishonest, deceitful, and selfish to the highest degree. 
He has been brought up to consider his own interests 
first, and his lessons have been well learnt. When his 
interests coincide with yours, or when you have convinced 
him that honesty is the best policy, he is a good servant. 
In the wilderness you are an interloper; no man or beast 
is your friend, so do not be deceived by appearances. 


CHAPTER II 
SOME INDIAN ANIMALS 
Tiger, Elephant, Sloth Bear, Panther 


MONG carnivora (flesh-eating mammals) the tiger 

has the worst reputation for cunning and ferocity, 

and among the various kinds of tigers the Royal Bengal 

tiger is the biggest and most dangerous. He has all the 

stealthy attributes of the leopard, combined with the strength 
and courage of the lion. 

The lion is, generally, an inoffensive beast who frequents 
the open veld and bush-scrub, where he comports himself 
like a true aristocrat of the wilds, careless of his neighbours, 
and tolerant of man. But the tiger has his habitat in dense, 
almost impenetrable jungle ; he moves in dark, secluded 
ways, and all things are his enemies. 

Dread of the tiger has obliged man to hunt him by 
methods which we African hunters consider unduly 
cautious. ‘T‘he two most popular methods are by the use 
of the elephant, and of the machan. Sportsmen proceed 
into the jungle mounted upon tame elephants. A wooden 
or wickerwork cockpit, called a howdah, is strapped to the 
elephant’s back, and in this the sportsman is comparatively 
safe and comfortable. A Native driver, or ‘‘ mahout,”’ 
perched on the animal’s neck, controls its paces. It has 
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been ascertained that a tiger is living in the particular belt 
of jungle to be hunted, and Natives have been tying up 
tame buffalo and cattle for nights past to ensure his majesty’s 
presence. 

Arrived at an open spot, the elephants take position 
and wait for the beaters to drive out the game. The 
beaters’ job is not enviable. ‘They walk in line through 
the jungle, beating tins, blowing horns, and shouting. It 
is a curious fact that even the most savage carnivore will 
retreat before a number of men making a loud noise, 
whereas such animals as rhinoceros or buffalo are more 
likely to attack the noise-makers and break through the 
cordon. 

There are several reasons for this, chief among them 
being the carnivore’s desire for secrecy, and dislike of 
disturbance ; he prefers to give battle at his own time and 
in his own manner. ‘The tiger hears the uproar approach- 
ing his retreat; he rouses himself, and steals away to a 
more secluded part of the forest. Although the sportsmen 
may have to wait a long time for a sight of the quarry, 
there is much to interest them and prevent them from 
becoming impatient. All manner of creatures are driven 
from cover by the beaters’ activities. Into the glade where 
the elephants wait will steal bears, cheetah, pig (the fierce, 
courageous animals who are hunted from horseback with 
spears), and perhaps a beautiful sambhur, very like the 
Highland stag at his best development. These creatures 
are allowed to escape unmolested ; but 1f a panther should 
show himself some one may attempt to bowl him over, for 
panthers prey upon the Native children, and the Govern- 
ment is anxious to reduce their numbers. 

At last, if it is a lucky day, a big, striped form is seen, 
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slinking through the grass, striving to pass unseen. A 
rifle bangs ; the tiger is hit! Perhaps he is only wounded 
—it is difficult to kill a big beast with one shot, unless you 
have a clear view of him; he rushes at the nearest elephant, 
and leaps upon its shoulder or haunch, where he hangs, 
clawing and biting. The sportsman is not in much danger 
from the tiger; secure in his howdah he can fire shots 
into his assailant’s head from point-blank range; but 
should the elephant run wild into the jungle, there is 
great risk of injury from the branches of trees under which 
the maddened animal may dash, sweeping howdah and its 
contents to the ground. 

The mahout is wonderful! He has no protection but 
his steel goad, an inadequate weapon for such a contest ; 
but he sticks to his duty, calming his mount with every 
trick of his ancient and mysterious craft. If the shooter be 
efficient, the tiger will not be allowed to do much damage ; 
a well-aimed shot will knock him to the ground and 
frustrate his murderous purposes. 

Shooting from a machan is a more tiresome business. 
It is a platform of poles, lashed together, and fixed in a 
tree. The game may be driven, as in shooting from 
elephant-back, but still-hunting 1s also employed. The 
hunter takes up his position at dusk, watching over a 
tethered ox or goat, or a carcass from which the tiger has 
fed the previous night. You would not think it dangerous 
to sit well out of reach of a tiger, and shoot him when he 
comes to feed, but numbers of people have been killed 
while machan shooting. They will not stay in their 
position of safety ; if they wound a beast they come down 
to finish him off. Sometimes they descend to examine an 
apparently dead tiger, to find him still very much alive. 
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The jungle is strange, dark, and horrible. Tyros are not 
accustomed to such surroundings; they want to leave the 
machan and return to their lighted houses and comfortable 
beds ; and if they try to do this during the hours of darkness 
they are playing into the hands of the enemy. ‘The seasoned 
hunter takes no unnecessary risks; he is not afraid of the 
night; the mysteries of nature have no terrors for him. 
Like the animals he pursues, he takes advantage of natural 
conditions to assist him in making his kill—he counters 
cunning with cunning. 

Not long ago an English girl went out to join her 
brother, an Administrative Officer in the Central Provinces. 
He suggested a tiger hunt, and she was eager for the 
experience. They sat over a tiger kill by daylight, in a 
machan well beyond reach of a tiger’s spring, and when 
the beast came to feed the man shot it. But it was not 
killed ; it made off into the jungle. The young man was 
sure it was badly hurt; he did not want to lose his tiger ; 
he told his sister to stay quietly on the machan while he 
followed the animal and killed it. After her brother had 
departed the inexperienced girl sat listening to the strange, 
terrifying sounds of the forest: the screams of monkeys, 
hunted amongst the branches by their enemy the python ; 
the barking of deer, alarmed by the scent of a prowling 
panther; the eerie swish of the wind in the big trees. 
Lonely and frightened, anxious for her brother’s safety, 
she could bear it no longer; she came down from the 
machan to find him. But the tiger had returned on its 
tracks, as these beasts are prone to do, and, before she had 
taken many steps, the wretched girl came face to face with 
the wounded animal. In desperation she tried to climb a 
tree, but the tiger caught her leg, pulled her to the ground, 





QUESTIONING HIS MAHOUT’S ORDERS. 
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and killed her. When the brother returned he found his 
sister’s body close to that of the tiger, which had succumbed 
to its wounds. 

African hunters maintain that the tiger can be safely 
hunted on foot, like the lion, and in support of this con- 
tention they instance the exploits of forest officers in the 
Central Provinces, who, accompanied by one Native 
shikari, pursue the tiger into his secret haunts and overcome 
him in single combat. These men are, of course, skilled 


hunters. ‘They know the jungle ways and the habits ot the 
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animals; they are as full of wiles and stratagems as the 
tiger himself; they are good shots, with nerves of steel. 
This is the hunter’s art: to match himself against the 
quarry on his own ground, and defeat him by superior 
tactics and ability. But it takes many years of training 
to make an efficient hunter, and one cannot blame the tyro 
for preferring to do his hunting from a machan or the 
howdah of an elephant. 

From the foregoing it will be understood that it is not 
very difficult to shoot a tiger, in certain circumstances. 
But to photograph him—ah! that is a very different 
matter. Mr. Cherry Kearton, a skilled and experienced 
animal photographer, has confessed to being surprised at 
the difficulties of this undertaking. 

It must be done by flashlight, for the chances of getting 
a tiger in the open in strong sunlight are very remote ; and 
it is best accomplished from a machan. A really dark 
night should be chosen, so that the lens of the camera may 
be left open without fogging the plate. I have always 
found that the darker the night the more bold the quarry. 
One difficulty is getting sufficient light to make a clear 
picture. For safety’s sake the machan should be at least 
fifteen feet from the ground, and, therefore, the flashlights 
must be high up to avoid glare on the lens. Two flash- 
lights are best, one on either side of the kill, to illumine 
every detail of the scene. The camera must be correctly 
focused during the day, and the lens shaded from the glare 
of the magnesium light. ‘The photographer’s task will be 
to make sure the tiger is in correct focus before lighting 
up, for he will have small chance of rectifying any error 
once the trap is sprung. It might be thought easier to 
place the camera nearer the ground ; but this allows of no 
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possibility of correcting its aim should the beast not be 
just where one expected it, and also exposes a valuable 
instrument to risk of destruction, for carnivora, when they 
are annoyed, are apt to knock things about. 

Sitting awaiting the tiger’s advent is nervy work, and 
it were well to have a good companion with one—somebody 
who has become so used to the jungle and its inhabitants 
that he is as much at home in the leafy labyrinth as in a 
club smoking-room. A good rifle, and the knowledge that 
one’s perch is beyond reach of a tiger’s spring, will do 
much to soothe jumpy nerves, and the experience 1s one 
of the high spots in human sensations. 

The most horrible tiger story I know was told me by 
my brother-in-law, who spent many years hunting in the 
Indian jungles. He met the hero of the tale, which, to 
any but a person well acquainted with the peculiar actions 
of wild animals, would seem incredible. A sportsman 
was seated on the veranda of an old dak bungalow, drinking 
his after-dinner coffee, looking out into the dark jungle, 
while he waited for his friend (who had gone round to the 
back of the bungalow) to rejoin him. His hand hung down 
over the veranda railing; suddenly he felt a firm grip 
upon that hand, and, looking down, saw that it was held 
in the jaws of a full-grown tiger! The horrified man 
uttered a shout for help and tried to free his hand, but the 
tiger pulled him out of his chair with ridiculous ease, and 
in a moment he found himself stepping down from the 
veranda to join his captor in the darkness. The tiger 
turned and walked off into the jungle, and the man went 
with it. He knew not what to do. If he struggled the 
tiger would certainly kill him, but if he accompanied it his 
death would be only a few minutes delayed. While there 
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is life there is hope; he walked beside the terrible beast 
without uttering a sound. The tiger growled softly to 
itself as it led him away. 

What thought processes were taking place in its furry 
skull as it guided the prey away to its lair, far from the 
interference of his fellows ? Did the animal think the man 
was dead, and his body dragging ? Or was it aware that a 
live prey was in its grasp? and did it exult in the power 
that compelled the man to go with it and relieve it of the 
task of bearing a burden? One cannot assess the sagacity 
of animals; a tiger trainer in a menagerie would have 
taught the beast this trick readily enough; perhaps the 
tiger had learnt it of his own volition. 

Out into the dark jungle, smelling of tropical flowers 
and rank, pungent greenstuff, went the strange procession : 
a man walking voluntarily by the side of a wild tiger; led 
to his death like a sheep to the sacrifice. His friend had 
heard the terrified shout he uttered when the tiger gripped 
him. The man came running round the bungalow, 
missed his companion, but heard the faint snarling of a 
tiger receding into the jungle. ‘Thinking murder had been 
done, he grabbed his rifle and followed. In the dark 
forest aisles, faintly illumined by starlight filtering through 
the branches, he overtook the ill-assorted couple. What 
must have been his feelings when he saw the man walking 
among the trees beside the most dreadful of animals ? 
Whatever his astonishment and dismay, it did not affect 
his efficiency ; he ran up as close as he dared and, with one 
shot, killed the tiger. His friend, liberated by that admir- 
able bullet, fell fainting to the ground. In the course of 
that terrible experience his hair had gone white ! 

Tigers resort to many subterfuges to capture their prey. 
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While travelling with some relatives in India, my wife left 
the camp to take a stroll in the forest. In a hollow, a little 
way off the track, was a pool, and from this came the sound 
of splashing, and the belling of a sambhur stag. Eager to 
gain sight of the handsome animal, she crept to the edge 
of the hollow and peered down amongst the reeds. A 
big tiger was concealed there ; it was he who was splashing 
with his paw in the water, and imitating the voice of the 
sambhur stag to entice the does within reach of his spring. 

About this time there happened one of those tragedies 
common in countries where dangerous beasts are at large. 
A man and his wife were camping in the jungle. One 
evening they went for a stroll, and came upon a large tiger. 
The man shot the beast, which went off into thick cover. 
It is always disappointing to lose a wounded animal, 
particularly when it is a fine specimen; in such circum- 
stances one is inclined to take risks which, in calmer 
moments, would appear very foolhardy. One assures one- 
self that the animal was badly wounded and must be lying 
dead near by—in any case it must be too hard hit to be 
capable of doing much damage. This man was no exception 
to the general rule; he went after the tiger, and his wife 
followed behind him. 

Suddenly there was a snarl, the crash of breaking 
branches, and the double report of a rifle. The woman 
ran forward, to find her husband rolling on the ground 
in the jaws of the tiger. It had him by the shoulder, and 
was mauling him severely. She did not know what to do. 
It was imperative to stop the tiger from maltreating her 
husband further; but she was unarmed, and her puny 
strength would have availed little against the great carnivore. 
Then she noticed the rifle, which had rolled clear of the 
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struggling bodies. She seized it, but found it to contain 
only spent cartridges; the spare ammunition was in her 
husband’s pocket. In desperation she clubbed the weapon, 
and beat the tiger over the head with it. The beast flinched 
from the blows, left the man, and turned upon her, snarling. 
But it did not attack her; it moved off into the shelter of 
the bushes, where, being badly hurt, it lay down and died. 
Unfortunately this brave woman’s efforts did not save her 
husband’s life; the tiger had injured him past hope of 
recovery, and he died soon afterwards. 

There is much controversy among hunters and animal 
trainers as to the relative strength and fighting ability of 
tiger and lion. As these animals do not inhabit the same 
country, it is impossible to say how they would act towards 
each other in their natural state. 

There is a small lion to be found in parts of India, 
and some scientists have asserted that Felis leo was once 
common in that country, but has been exterminated by the 
tiger. Scientists are not usually hunters, or they would 
know that animal hunters do not prey upon each other. 
Again, lions band together in packs, and even a pair of 
tigers would have small hope of driving half a dozen lions 
from a kill. I have seen twenty lions in a “ pride,’’ as 
Tristan would have called it. Their bearing certainly 
justified the term, for a score of lions together have good 
cause to carry themselves haughtily. 

In a menagerie in Hungary a lion and a tiger fought to 
the death over a joint of meat, and the tiger won; but 
Mr. Kober states that in Sarasani’s circus a lion killed 
and ate a tiger, down to the tail! He says also that circus 
people are more afraid of lions than of tigers. Doubtless, 
in the forest the order would be reversed—I would rather 
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pursue a wounded lion than a wounded leopard, and a 
tiger is infinitely worse than a leopard. In zoos and 
menageries animals do not conduct themselves as they do 
in their wild state, and, although sometimes as big, they 
are never as strong or courageous. The roar of the lion 
on his native heath is so much more impressive than that 
of his Regent’s Park cousin as to make the latter’s wrath 
sound like the caterwauling of a domestic cat. It is probable 
that his temperament becomes softened, with his voice, 
when man subjugates him. I am inclined to think the 
lion has the greater strength, but I am convinced that 
the tiger is quicker and more ferocious. In a fair fight 
my money would be on the tiger, because speed and energy 
are the winning qualities in a rough-and-tumble. But the 
lion is certainly a finer beast than the tiger; he has the 
attributes of a gentleman, whereas the tiger conducts him- 
self like a Chicago gangster. 

That is what makes a good tiger picture a triumph of 
the photographer’s art; it is so difficult to obtain. You 
will notice that for every film of tigers there are a dozen 
of lions. The tiger will not pose for his picture as does 
Simba ; he is a secretive fellow who dreads publicity. 

There is a fortune awaiting the man who can make a 
good and genuine cinematograph picture of the Bengal 
tiger in his wild state, but the difficulties of such an accom- 
plishment appear stupendous. One might erect an iron 
cage, suitably screened with bushes, in a sunlit clearing, 
and hire beaters to drive a tiger within range of the camera ; 
but in most instances only a brief, indistinct glimpse of the 
beast, as he slunk through the grass, would be obtained. 
If all cover were removed the tiger would not show himself, 
preferring to break back through the beaters. One day, 
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perhaps, a man may succeed in this trying enterprise— 
perhaps it may be one of the readers of this book. He 
will need to study the habits and the habitat of the animal ; 
he will need to become a first-class hunter, with a knowledge 
of the Indian tiger exceeding that of any living man. 

The Indian elephant is rarely photographed in its wild 
state, for it is so much easier to take pictures of these 
animals when they have been tamed by man, and, of 
course, no one can tell which is the authentic study. One 
must differentiate between the African and the Asiatic 
elephant ; the former is bigger in every way—body, tusks, 
ears, are all much bigger than those of the Asiatic species. 
Wild elephants are becoming scarcer in India and Siam 
every year, for these animals, being valuable when domesti- 
cated, are caught and tamed at every opportunity. In 
the service of man they are docile and tractable, and lend 
themselves readily to the capture of their wild brethren. 
A huge stockade 1s prepared, made of great piles and logs 
firmly lashed together. Into this the wild elephants are 
driven by the tame ones, ridden by highly skilled mahouts. 
Once in the corral, it is the unpleasant duty of the elephant 
catchers to dive in amongst the frightened beasts and slip 
ropes over their feet. Every effort is made to distract the 
elephants’ attention while this dangerous task 1s being 
performed; the naked, skilful Natives sidle and dodge 
through the mélée, unobserved by the great beasts, whose 
heads are so far above them. ‘Then the ropes are pulled 
tight and the captives secured, fore and aft, to the stumps 
of trees left standing for the purpose. ‘There they remain 
without food or water, until the continued presence of men 
and tame animals of their own species, coupled with their 
privations, induces them to take a rational view of their 
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situation. When given their first drink, the captives, 
parched with fear and excitement, consume enormous 
quantities of water. 

The wild elephants, shepherded by the tame ones, soon 
become reconciled to their lot, and are easy to manage. 
Within a few days their Native trainers move among them 
without fear. Should some cantankerous old bull mis- 
behave himself, he may be sentenced to receive a thrashing. 
Two tame elephants, armed with thick chains, squeeze 
up on either side of him and belabour him unmercifully. 
Throughout the punishment the mahouts remain seated 
upon their mounts, but, of course, they are ready to slip 
to the ground and fly should the malcontent try to hurt 
them. It is strange that the wild elephant seldom tries to 
vent his wrath on the man; he imagines the tame elephants 
to be his enemies, and he has little chance of prevailing 
against them, for they are chosen for their size and skill. 

Besides fulfilling useful purposes in their own country, 
these elephants are sent to zoological gardens and menageries 
all over the world. The placid “ Jumbo ” who accepts 
your bun in Regent’s Park may have screamed his defiance 
to the tigers on some Siam hillside. Performing elephants 
in circuses are all Asiatic. If you wish to be certain 
whether a tame elephant is of the African or Asiatic variety, 
examine the end of its trunk. The Asiatic elephant has a 
single finger-like projection from the end of its trunk 
between the two holes, which one might describe as its 
nostrils; the African elephant has two such, one above 
and one below, like a finger and thumb. An easier way is 
to notice the ears : the African elephant’s ears are enormous, - 
measuring as much as fifteen feet from edge to edge across 
the forehead when outspread. 
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In the teak forests of Burma these animals perform 
most useful work in carrying and piling timber. The 
Canadian lumberman would be glad of them, if, in that 
land of hustle, he could reconcile himself to their leisurely 
gait. ‘T’hey are good workers, and most sagacious; an 
elephant ascending a steep hillside will cut out knee-holds 
for himself with his tusks. 

All elephants are fond of bathing, and when employed 
in the teak forests they are taken to the river daily for their 
bath. The mahout orders his beast to lie down on its 
side, and the exposed portion is then subjected to a vigorous 
scrubbing with a broom. The men walk about in their 
bare feet on the huge pachyderms, talking, laughing, and 
chewing betel nut, while plying their brooms like men 
washing down the decks of a ship. One side cleansed, 
they give an order, and the elephant turns his ponderous 
bulk obediently. Despite their fondness for wallowing in 
water, they are most reluctant to lie down on the ground, 
for fear of ants, centipedes, and other insects. It 1s, 
therefore, one of the animal trainer’s hardest tasks to 
persuade a performing elephant to lie down in the circus 
ring. 

Amongst all this elephant activity there is a splendid 
field for the animal photographer, of which few seem to 
have availed themselves. A film of the capture and 
training of a herd of wild elephants would evoke great 
interest in Europe and America, and it would not be 
difficult to make. A Siamese prince or an Indian rajah 
might readily give permission to the photographer to 
attend one of his elephant drives. 

The sloth bear is another Indian animal who might be 
photographed with advantage. These creatures have curious 
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habits. They are fond of ants, and it is amusing on a 
moonlight night to watch an old sloth thrusting his nose 
into an ant-hill, sucking up the insects, loudly grunting his 
pleasure the while. When two of them quarrel they abuse 
each other like old men at a “ beer drink,” and one can 
almost understand the scathing remarks and _ vitriolic 
repartee exchanged. They are passionately fond of alcohol. 
The Baiga tribe in the sal forests of the Central Provinces 
make an intoxicating liquor from the maua blossom, upon 
which the sloth feeds gluttonously. After a dance the 
Natives are afraid to go home through the dark forest, 
for the bears smell the liquor and molest them. They form 
big parties, kindle torches, and proceed in a body, shouting 
loudly to scare the insatiable topers. 

Many Natives are killed every year by sloth bears. 
The animals are slightly deaf; they do not hear the 
approach of a man until he is almost upon them, when, 
in desperation at the near presence of an enemy, they rear 
up and attack him. Their manner of doing this is drastic. 
They throw their paws round the victim’s neck, fix their 
claws in the back of his head, and rip off his scalp over his 
forehead. Despite these proclivities many hunters insist 
that the sloth is not ferocious ; they ascribe his harmfulness 
to the instinct of self-protection, with which every one must 
sympathize. 

Panthers are dangerous beasts ; they are greatly feared 
by the Natives, and the Government has a price on their 
heads. Like the tiger, they are very difficult to photograph 
on account of their stealthy habits. My brother-in-law, 
Mr. Stephen Craven, had a nasty experience with an old 
panther while trying to photograph it. Villagers came to 
him with the story of a tiger lying up in a ravine. He 
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knew of the place, which was a deep, rocky gulch, not too 
densely bushed, and thought that by stealing up to its edge 
he might obtain a unique daylight picture of a sleeping 
tiger. 

Unfortunately his shikari was a young, inexperienced 
Native, who had not been long in his employ; but poor 
though the assistance, he had to make it do. He gave 
the shikari his rifle, warning him on no account to make 
a noise, or to fire the weapon. Himself armed only with 
a camera, he set out on his perilous adventure. At the 
edge of the ravine he reconnoitred carefully, and, satisfied 
that the tiger could not get at him by other means than 
frontal attack, he crept forward, followed by the excited 
shikari. Craven’s desire was to take a photograph, but if 
the beast should see him and charge, he was prepared to 
exchange camera for rifle and defend himself. When he 
reached a position from which he could see into the ravine, 
there was no sign of the tiger. He scrutinized every rock 
and clump of withered grass without result, and was on the 
point of standing erect and disclosing his whereabouts, 
when the shikari behind him made a peculiar noise. The 
man had caught sight of the animal, which was not a tiger 
but a wicked old panther, who lay crouched in some rocks 
quite close to them. 

Before his master could stop him the Native had thrown 
up the rifle and fired, taking to his heels immediately 
afterwards. The panther left his hiding-place in a couple 
of effortless bounds, springing upon his remaining enemy. 
Craven was knocked down; he realized his inability to 
overcome the animal in a hand-to-hand struggle, rolled 
over, and protected his face with his arms. ‘The panther, 
standing on his body, ripped off his shirt and tore at his 
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back and legs. Every time he moved his head it struck 
him with its paw, tearing his scalp, and inflicting painful 
wounds. The great danger was from a bite at the back 
of the neck, but fortunately the animal did not seem to 
bethink itself of this; it continued to bite and tear at back 
and thighs. 

All this had been witnessed by an old villager who was 
gathering firewood in the jungle. He ran as fast as his 
aged legs would carry him to the village to give the alarm. 
In a few minutes a score of Natives approached, beating 
tins, and shouting ; and the panther was driven from the 
body of his victim. 

Craven was carried to his tent, to wait there while the 
only other white man in the district was summoned to his 
assistance. He was then conveyed to hospital, where he 
lay for many weeks hovering between life and death, until 
the poison of the panther’s claws and fangs worked out of 
his system. This experience shows the importance of 
having a reliable assistant to stand by the camera while 
dangerous beasts are having their pictures taken. 


CHAPTER III 
THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS 


N Africa I am on my own ground. I have wandered 

a little in other countries, but in the ‘‘ Dark Continent ”’ 
I am at home. ‘‘ Dark Continent ”’ is a misnomer, for 
Africa’s most striking quality is its brightness. A large 
part of the continent is composed of great arid plains, and 
deserts the extent of European countries. But one is 
seldom out of sight of mountains, and generally these are 
clothed in big forests, some of which have never been 
penetrated by man. 

One frequently hears the assertion that few unexplored 
portions of the globe remain to tempt the ambition of the 
investigator, yet there is far more territory unvisited in 
Africa than was ever pressed by human foot. Doubtless 
Cesar thought he had “ discovered” Britain. He dis- 
covered that there was such a place, but his ignorance of the 
internal topography of the country must have been stupen- 
dous. In just such a way has Africa been “ discovered.”’ 

The explorer, pushing across vast tracts of unknown 
country, fords a river, and sees in the distance a lofty 
mountain. Reason and experience tell him he 1s viewing 
the opposite side of a mountain previously described by one 
of his contemporaries. He puts it into his map, together 
with the observation that the river probably has its source 
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at this point. That territory is then “ explored.” I might 
point out that to view the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Ludgate Circus is insufficient acquaintance with the 
building. There is, then, plenty of scope for the pro- 
spective explorer in this most interesting of all countries, 
and how better can he describe the territory he explores 
than by means of photography ? The animal life of Africa, 
particularly of the East and Central parts, is the most 
varied and numerous in the world. It is also the least 
known. We have few naturalists in that country. The 
men who know most about the animals are the professional 
hunters, but the requirements of their trade are prejudicial 
to accurate observation of the habits of the beasts they 
pursue. ‘To study an animal one must avoid frightening 
it; and a rifle bullet is a terrifying visiting card with which 
to introduce oneself. 

Of late years the camera has superseded the rifle as a 
means of forming closer contact with wild animals. Sports- 
men have come to recognize that destruction is senseless ; 
that the “ hunting instinct,” far from being admirable, is 
a brutal attribute to be found most fully developed in the 
lower forms of creation. Undoubtedly we should endeavour 
to enjoy our pleasures without causing suffering to man or 
beast ; we are more enlightened than the theatre audiences 
who howled for blood in ancient Rome. 

Nevertheless, in some instances, killing is not only 
justifiable, but commendable. A man-eater must be dis- 
patched without mercy, and one would not expect a man 
to go short of meat while surrounded by many varieties 
of ox-like and sheep-like animals upon whom, in company 
with the carnivora, it is our privilege to prey. It is reason- 
able that we should kill in protection of our lives, or in 
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satisfaction of our bodily needs, but we may not kill use- 
lessly for the mere pleasure of slaughter. Mr. C. G. 
Schillings, to whose books I recommend you, is a pattern 
of what a sportsman should be, but, alas! seldom is. 
Few men know more of Africa than he, and of none can 
it be more truly said that the country and its fauna was the 
better for his acquaintance with it. In contrast to the 
exploits of the money-making butchers and notoriety- 
seeking idiots who have strewn the veld and forest with 
the skeletons of African animals, this man appears as a 
wise, enlightened discoverer—a true lover of the wilderness 
and the creatures inhabiting it. 

In the course of years I have ceased to be an enemy of 
wild animals, and have become their friend; discovering 
in lion and leopard and antelope the same admirable and 
engaging characteristics as may be found in the domesti- 
cated horse and dog and cat. It is time we exercised our 
privilege of over-lordship more rationally ; abandoned the 
methods of the feudal baron, and adopted those of the 
amiable squire. In the future, then, the true sportsman 
will be the friend and champion of the beasts; he will 
secure his trophies with the film and shutter, instead of with 
the rifle and trap, and when he points to the framed picture 
on his study wall he will feel greater satisfaction than if it 
were a head, or mask, for he will know that the subject of 
it is none the worse for its brief contact with a human 
being. 

Among the animals who may be regarded as criminals 
deserving of execution is the rhinoceros—whenever he is 
found in settled districts. He is a survival of that era 
when brawn was superior to brain; he has the strength 
of a motor truck, with the intelligence of a rabbit. Nobody 
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loves the rhinoceros, except Schillings, and his humanity 
extends to all living things, irrespective of their destructive- 
ness. In uninhabited districts the rhino is only a nuisance 
to himself and to the wild creatures about him; but in 
settled territory he is a great danger, and, unfortunately, 
he will not stay in the seclusion of his inaccessible forests. 

At Nyeri, a prosperous coffee-growing district on the 
foothills of Mount Kenya, rhino are particularly dangerous. 
There are large belts of forest there, and forest is the 
rhino’s favourite habitat. Several settlers and many 
Natives have been killed and injured by these stupid beasts 
at Nyeri. It is the rhino’s stupidity that makes him 
especially dangerous. Many years ago, before the intro- 
duction of firearms, he was to be found roaming about on 
the plains, but of recent years he has retired into densely 
grown bush veld or mountain forest, where he is less 
likely to be disturbed by man. He feeds during the hours 
of darkness, taking his drink at dawn before he seeks a 
place in which to sleep away the day. This is usually a 
belt of thick bush, in which may be found a shady hiding- 
place. Now the rhino follows well-defined trails made by 
his own species, or elephant, or buffalo; and when he 
selects a bedroom it is usually just to the side of one of 
these trails. He lies down, doubling his legs under him, 
and resting his head on the ground. The small green 
tick birds (about the size of starlings) gather about him, 
eating the parasites which infest his scurvy hide. They 
have the same peculiarities as tits or parrots: they run 
about upside down under the body of their big host, 
displaying as much confidence and agility as if they were 
in a more normal position, and occasionally one will com- 
pletely disappear into the rhino’s ear. At such times the 
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beast shakes his head uneasily until the bird emerges from 
his auricular cavity, where, one would suppose, he causes 
considerable irritation. 

So savagely do the birds attack the rhino’s skin that 
they make holes in it, and draw blood, but the rhino does 
not seem to mind. The birds perform two useful services 
for him: they denude him of the big ticks which are the 
bane of his existence, and they warn him of the approach 
of an enemy. The rhino tick is a monster, and if it bites 
a European leaves a mark as big as a shilling, so that one 
sympathizes with the unfortunate animal who is con- 
demned to act as host to these ravenous parasites. 

Should a human being approach the rhino, the birds 
fly up screaming from his body, warning him of danger. 
In this the birds perform a dual service: they alarm the 
rhino, and they inform man of the presence of a dangerous 
beast. 

We will suppose a man to be travelling through one of 
the big Kenya forests. He has been on the march all day, 
facilitating his progress by following well-marked game 
trails, and with the approach of evening he has become 
tired and a little careless. The trail leads him into a 
dense thicket, but since he has traversed many such without 
encountering danger, he is not particularly apprehensive 
of it now. 

Suddenly he hears the screeching of tick birds just in 
front of him! An old rhino is sleeping there under an 
overhanging bush, a few yards off the trail. The birds fly 
about his head, screaming their message of warning into 
his ears. Immediately he gets up and stands, listening 
intently. 

The rhino’s vision is very poor; he can see nothing 
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clearly at more than thirty yards range, but his senses of 
hearing and smell are abnormally acute, as are those of a 
blind man. In the thick forest there is very little breeze, 
and what there is travels in circles, directed by the bush- 
clumps and hillocks. 

The rhino knows there is danger, for his guardians the 
tick birds are never mistaken; he can neither see, hear, 
nor smell it, but at any moment he expects to feel a spear 
or an arrow in his body. Making up his mind in a hurry, 
he decides to leave that locality as quickly as possible, 
before some enemy inflicts upon him a painful wound. 
He dashes out on to the trail, snorting with fury and alarm, 
smashing saplings and bushes out of his way as though they 
were bamboo canes. Almost always he flies up-wind, so 
that his nose shall prevent him running into fresh danger, 
but when the wind is so faint and erratic it gives him no 
information until he is in close proximity to the man. 

Directly he sees him he knows he is in serious trouble ; 
the man may spear or shoot him instantly. The rhino 
copies the actions of a man threatened by a missile in the 
hands of an enemy; he dashes at him in a desperate 
attempt to upset his aim, or knock him down before he can 
get into action. 

The consequences to the man are often very serious. 
In the narrow, bush-girt trail he cannot get out of the way, 
and he certainly cannot out-distance such a pursuer. He 
must shoot, and shoot very straight, if he would save his life. 

It is in this way that most of the accidents happen ; 
generally they are fatal. You can imagine how unpleasant 
it is to have these dangerous beasts lurking in the vicinity 
of your farm, where your friends and servants may encounter 
them at any moment. 
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An incident of this description happened once when I 
was riding a Somali pony through the forest on the lower 
slopes of Mount Kenya. My pony was a long-legged, 
rather ungainly animal, standing over fifteen hands high. 
He was never sure-footed, and often when traversing broken 
ground we had come down together in a heavy fall. 

On this occasion I was following a buffalo trail which 
wound up a steep hill among boulders and tree roots. The 
branches grew low across the path ; frequently I had to lie 
forward on my pony’s withers to escape them. At the 
top of the hill the trail led into thick cover, and as we 
approached this I slung my rifle across my back, looped 
the reins over my wrist, and took out my pipe and tobacco 
pouch. It was my intention to get my pipe alight before 
entering the thick stuff, where all my attention must be 
focused on the job at hand. The pony slouched forward 
of his own volition until within a few yards of the thicket, 
then he stopped, threw up his head, and pointed his ears. 
The screeching of tick birds sounded loud in my ears ; 
with one motion I thrust pipe and pouch into my pocket 
and grabbed the reins; but, as I did so, the pony reached 
at his bit and got it between his teeth. The next instant, 
with a noise like a locomotive rushing through a bramble 
patch, a big rhino made his appearance, heading straight 
towards me. The pony spun on his hind-legs and set off 
down the path at full gallop. I could do nothing with him. 
To avoid the branches above me, I lay forward with my 
cheek pressed against the animal’s neck, the rifle bumping 
on the back of my head in a very painful manner. In this 
position I had a disquieting view of a winding, rutted track, 
falling sharply away from me, studded with moss-grown 
boulders as big as hassocks. 
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I had no control over the pony whatsoever, and I knew 
the rhino was behind me, coming down the hill like a 
landslide. I have ridden some exciting races, but never 
have I been so anxious to win, nor so exultant in the 
prowess of my horse. He never put afoot wrong! Several 
times I felt the rifle on my back come in contact with the 
trees; had it hooked up on one of them, I should have 
been wrenched out of the saddle and presented to the rhino 
in a helpless and undignified position. But my luck held 
good ; almost before I had time to realize the full danger 
of my situation we were down the hill and on to the level, 
where my excellent steed stretched out and ran clear away 
from his pursuer. It was over a mile before I could pull 
him up. I have been charged by rhino dozens of times 
while on foot, but this was the only occasion when I had 
to deal with one of these creatures while mounted, and it 
convinced me that in forest country walking was safer than 
riding. 

Besides this stupid, unnecessary manner of attacking 
man, the rhino has his purposeful moments, when he 
deliberately seeks a combat with his enemy. He is an 
irascible brute, morose and quarrelsome, and when in a 
bad temper he fears nothing. During the war a rhino 
charged a Ford car near Longido. He put his horn under 
the running board and turned the whole thing over— 
driver and all! A bull rhino tried conclusions with a loco- 
motive on the Uganda Railway (so called because it tra- 
verses Kenya to get to Uganda); but the engine could 
out-snort him and out-push him, and the vultures devoured 
his remains. 

In war time, when we were moving in column of route 
along a bush track, we were often scattered by rhino 
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charging through the midst of the column, and, since erratic 
bullets are of small avail to penetrate their thick hides, we 
were seldom able to stop them. Fortunately they are not 
difficult to dodge if one has plenty of room to manceuvre. 
The weight of the animal (from two to three tons) and 
the speed at which he charges makes it exceedingly diff- 
cult for him to turn quickly, and a sudden, sideways jump 
on the part of his intended victim will leave him helplessly 
bewildered, with nothing but the broad, empty world before 
him. In such instances he usually makes good use of his 
enlargement, and dashes off in a frightful temper far from 
the cause of it. 

At Longido I came upon a rhino standing by an ant-hill, 
like the one in the photograph, but much broader. He 
got my wind and came towards me. In those days I did 
not know as much about them as I do now; thinking 
myself in danger I shot the animal, and he swerved off 
behind the ant-hill, from whence he emerged again a 
moment later, to rush away like a mad thing through the 
scrub. I was amused by his panic; he took everything 
in his stride, knocking thorn trees into drunken attitudes, 
and scattering bushes like chaff before his enormous feet. 
He disappeared into a valley; I climbed the base of the 
ant-hill to try and get another view of him. Some minutes 
later I saw him streaking up the opposite hill, still running 
for his life and still going quite straight, regardless of 
obstacles. Evidently he was not much hurt, I thought, 
as I watched him vanish over the rise. Then I turned to 
descend from my perch, and saw, within a few yards of 
me, the body of a large rhinoceros! There had been two 
of them; the one I had shot had run behind the ant-hill, 
where he fell dead, but his comrade, drowsing in conceal- 
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ment, had rushed into view, completeiy deceiving me. 
Had the first beast been only wounded he would, almost 
certainly, have killed me as I stood gazing after his panic- 
stricken friend. 

By such experiences as this, if he is lucky enough to 
survive them, the hunter learns his trade. Never, since 
then, have I allowed my attention to be distracted while 
in touch with a dangerous beast, and never have I jumped 
to rash conclusions about the effect of a rifle bullet. ‘“ Leave 
nothing to chance ”’ should be the hunter’s maxim, and the 
photographer needs to be even more cautious, for he 
cannot stop a charging beast with a camera, and, when 
every second counts, there is small chance of exchanging 
it for a rifle. 

In the early days I had two dwellings : one at Nanyuki, 
to the west of Mount Kenya; and one at Meru, sixty miles 
to the north. It was my custom to ride between these 
two places twice a month, and I always went across country ; 
over forty miles of bush-veld, and through the famous 
Meru Forest, which 1s very wild and dense. The Govern- 
ment decided to make a road from Nanyuki to Meru ; 
they made it follow the route by which I so frequently 
travelled, and which experience had taught me was the 
easiest one. 

Shortly after this road was cut a settler named Captain 
Atkins and his wife were journeying along it in a motor-car. 
Unknown to them a woman tourist had been staying at a 
farm close by, on the Teleswani River, and early that 
morning she had gone out shooting. Despite her ignorance 
of big game, she had not hesitated to shoot at a rhino she 
found standing along the river-bank. The beast charged, 
knocked her down, and went into the bush to conceal 
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itself. The woman was carried back to the farm, to die 
later of her injuries. 

Now, no one seems to have thought it necessary to 
pursue the rhino and kill it, despite the fact that a wounded 
rhino in the vicinity of a public thoroughfare is as dangerous 
as a charge of dynamite on a railway track—the first thing 
to pass is likely to be severely damaged. ‘The wounded 
beast made its way to a bushy donga (a rocky, thorn-grown 
ravine), across which the road ran. About midday I 
passed, riding to Meru; but I saw no sign of the rhino, 
and, indeed, knew nothing of the tragedy enacted a few 
hours previously. 

A short while later Captain and Mrs. Atkins came along 
in their car. It descended into the donga but refused 
to climb the opposite bank. They both got out, leaving 
the rifle in the driving seat, and Atkins began to crank the 
engine. ‘The sun was very hot; he was removing his 
coat, when suddenly from the thick bush emerged the rhino, 
furious and murderous. Atkins shouted to his wife to run. 
Women who live in countries infested with wild beasts 
do not stop to argue at such a moment; they have faith 
in the knowledge and ability of their men folk, and act 
promptly upon instructions. Mrs. Atkins ran along the 
track, but the rhino saw the moving figure and charged it. 
Her husband leapt in the beast’s path, flicking it across the 
head with his coat. The rhino turned upon him, but he 
dodged it, using his coat to bewilder it, as a bull-fighter 
uses his crimson cape. ‘Three times he eluded the maddened 
beast, then an error of judgment or a stumble on the rough 
surface placed him at its mercy ; it knocked him down and 
stamped him to death. So died this gallant gentleman. 


This accident shows the danger of leaving a wounded 
(8,719) 8 
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beast at large in a settled district. When fierce animals 
are hurt by man they seek revenge, and all men are their 
enemies. 

The curious actions of a rhinoceros with a motor truck 
were related to me by a transport driver in the King’s 
African Rifles. He was driving a lorry from Meru to 
. Archer’s Post one evening, and, thinking he had dropped 
something from the load, he stopped the car and walked 
back to look for it. When he returned, he was astonished 
to see the back part of a rhino protruding from the cab 
of his lorry. The animal had got its front feet, head, and 
shoulders into the driving seat of the truck, where it was 
snifing inquiringly at the controls. ‘The man shouted 
and threw stones at it, when it backed out of the cab and 
charged him determinedly. He was forced to shoot it in 
self-defence. 

All that I have said about these beasts, so far, applies 
to the dicornis, or black rhinoceros, which inhabits most 
parts of the continent. There is another species, the 
white or square-lipped rhinoceros, who carries a single horn. 
This is the larger animal of the two, but it is now rarely 
found, having been almost exterminated by the early 
Dutch and English settlers of South Africa. There are 
still a few white rhino in Zululand, and they are strictly 
preserved. Though bigger than the black variety they 
are not as fierce, and, owing to their fondness for standing 
about in the open, were more easily killed. 

To return to the bicornis: he is easy to approach, 
providing you see him first and do not alarm his friends, 
the tick birds. One may find his spoor and track him to 
his sleeping place. Sometimes, in sparse bush country, one 
may catch sight of him some considerable distance away, 
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and often, in such circumstances, he will have no tick 
birds with him. A cautious approach up-wind will bring 
you near enough to take a good photograph, and you may 
steal away again without the beast ever being aware of your 
presence. Frequently I have taken people up to within 
ten paces of a drowsing rhinoceros with complete safety. 
But if you desire to take a picture of him charging it is 
more difficult. The first requisite for this kind of work 
is a companion who is not only a first-class shot but a 
seasoned hunter, with nerves unlikely to fail him at the 
crucial moment. It is desirable that the exposure be made 
when the beast is near to the camera, and therefore the 
photographer must wait until the last possible moment 
before opening the shutter. The sight of a huge, angry 
beast outlined in the view-finder, approaching with the 
speed of a railway engine, is unsettling to the nerves. 

The operator is entirely dependent on the rifleman 
for his safety, and he must have implicit confidence in his 
protector. From the rifleman’s point of view the position 
is even more trying; he is not allowed to shoot until he 
receives permission, and he may feel that in his desire 
for a good picture the photographer may cut things a shade 
too fine. As the rhino rushes madly towards you, you 
cover him with the fore-sight, awaiting the word to fire. 
Your companion, crouched over his camera, is tense with 
excitement ; he is watching the onrushing beast through his 
view-finder, and you wonder if he is conscious of just 
how fast it is travelling and how near it has approached. 
In the course of a few seconds the sights come beauti- 
fully in line several times; you could have killed that 
charging rhino without any mistakes on more than one 
occasion ; but, when the crucial moment arrives, will you 
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be able to shoot straight enough to avert the threatened 
catastrophe ? 

The beast is fifteen yards away, his great feet thunder- 
ing over the ground, his horn lowered to hurl you into 
eternity. 

There sounds a faint click, and a hard, tense voice 
saying, “‘ Right!” Follows the crash of the rifle and the 
jump of the butt against one’s shoulder; neither of which 
sensations are perceptible at the moment, but linger on 
the mind, to be realized directly its tension is relaxed. 

Now that he is in action the hunter is quick, cool, and 
deadly ; full of confidence in himself, with no time to think 
of what may happen if he fails to stop the beast. Over the 
sights he sees the rhino lurch and swerve—* that one shook 
him up a bit!” His hand works the bolt, quickly and 
firmly ; an automatic action, requiring no effort of concen- 
tration. Bang! goes the rifle again; the rhino plunges 
forward on to his head, his nose ploughing up the ground. 
The hunter steps nimbly aside, clear of the struggling body ; 
the photographer is fumbling with his plates, or turning 
his film frantically, to try to get another picture before the 
beast is dead. 

Fast living, my friends! You hear, and see, and smell, 
and taste much more keenly in the few minutes succeeding 
an adventure such as that. No wonder that, after the 
collapse of a charging beast, the hunter’s first action is to 
reach for his cigarette case; he needs a sedative for his 
jumping nerves. 

Mike Cottar, a well-known hunter, has stood by the 
camera for many picture makers whose films are famous 
in every country, and when Mike was a boy he and his 
brother used to throw stones at rhino to make them charge, 
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and then play tag with them round atree! On one occasion 
one of my friends was assisting a wealthy sportsman to 
take a photograph of a charging rhino. They found a 
large animal among some mimosa trees in a little clearing. 
Having approached to within fifty yards, my friend the 
hunter fired bird shot from a shot-gun at the beast. Stung 
by the pellets, the rhino came walking wrathfully towards 
them, and when near enough to get a view of their insulting 
gestures, it charged. 

My friend thought that his patron would never press 
the bulb, and give him leave to kill the furious beast. 
The rhino was within eight paces when he got the word, 
and then he could not stop it—the bullet seemed to have 
no effect on it whatever. 

Both men leapt for safety, leaving the camera standing 
on its tripod directly in the rhino’s path. The animal 
thrust its horn between the legs of the tripod and carried 
the whole contraption away into the bush, where it was 
found afterwards smashed to flinders. 

You would not think a man could receive the full force 
of a rhino’s charge without suffering injury, but I know 
of an instance when this happened. One of the well- 
known hunters had as his client a rather boastful man, who 
had come to East Africa for the express purpose of shooting 
dangerous game. : 

After bagging a few specimens of the pachydermata 
and larger carnivora, the visitor was convinced that big- 
game shooting was a safe and easy pastime; he gave it as 
his opinion that the danger connected with this sport was 
practically nil. The hunter, who had taken pains to keep 
his client clear of trouble, was annoyed to hear his trade 
so disparaged. He did not attempt to point out the folly 
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of the other’s opinion, but decided that, since the man was 
so cock-sure of his ability to look after himself, he should 
have an opportunity of proving his competence. One 
day, in crossing a clearing, they disturbed a bad-tempered 
rhino. Now, in game districts far from human habitation, 
we do not shoot rhino unless for some special purpose ; 
the licence costs £15, and only a really good horn makes 
that expenditure profitable. The visitor had already shot 
one rhino; he did not want another, so when the hunter 
saw this beast rushing at them he called to his companion 
to run, and himself sought the shelter of a tree. On looking 
back he was horrified to see his client standing, as though 
petrified, full in the path of the charging beast. Before 
he could shoot, the rhino had struck the man, knocking 
him out of its way, some distance into the grass. 

Remorseful for not having taken better care of his 
companion, the hunter ran to him, expecting to find him 
terribly injured; but when he reached the spot he was 
astonished to see the man sitting up looking at him with 
wide eyes, apparently none the worse for his experience. 

“Thank heaven you are not hurt! Where did he hit 
you ?”’ cried the hunter. 

There was no reply ; the man was silent, gazing at him 
with an unwinking stare. He would not answer any 
questions ; the hunter was obliged to examine him all over 
to assure himself that no physical damage had been done. 
Having completed his investigation, he picked the man up 
and stood him on his feet. He still did not speak. The 
hunter came to the conclusion that he had been stricken 
dumb. 

Greatly perturbed, he hurried the sufferer back to camp, 
where he dosed him copiously with brandy. He then put 
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him to bed, where for some hours he slept like a dead man. 
About midnight he awoke, and saw the hunter sitting by 
his bedside. He opened his mouth and spoke, and the 
first words he said were— 

‘““ Holy smoke! Let’s get out of here and go back to 
Nairobi ! ” : 

The shock to the man’s nerves had deprived him of the 
power of speech, but when he recovered it his first act- was 
to express the thought dominant in his mind when the rhino 
struck him. In that instant, when he supposed himself 
upon the point of dissolution, his views of big-game hunting 
had undergone a radical change. 


CHAPTER IV 
A RHINO ADVENTURE 


URING the war I had an unpleasant adventure with 
a rhino. Near to Kilimanjaro is a mountain called 
Elephant’s Skull. It is only about 8,o00 feet high, but is 
so overgrown with tangled bush that climbing it is exceed- 
ingly difficult. The whole of the top of this mountain is 
one great cap of granite, which from a distance bears a 
distinct resemblance to the head of an elephant, and this 
peculiarity induced us to give it the name by which it 
became known far and wide. The Natives reported that, 
high up among the rocks, klipspringer were to be found ; 
and as in this part of Africa these curious little antelopes 
are comparatively rare, I was eager to obtain photographs 
of them. ‘There was plenty of work in camp for the boys ; 
Mills, my companion, and myself, decided to make the 
trip without porters. 
We started very early one morning, and, by keeping to 
a part of the mountain where the bush was fairly open, 
managed to make good progress. Before mid-morning we 
had reached the top of the “ shoulder,” and had only the 
“neck ” and “ head ” to negotiate; but at this point we 
were tempted to forsake our chosen route to attack obstacles 
which proved insuperable. ‘There were streams on the 
mountain ; we had not thought it necessary to encumber 
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ourselves with water-bottles, and we now deemed it high 
time to quench our thirst. Away to the right ran a swift 
river, but it was deep in a rocky gorge, and, though we 
could hear the thunder of its progress, we could not see 
it. We began to climb down over the rocks to reach the 
water. As we went the canyon became steeper and rougher 
until, finally, a sharp slope of granite, upon which there was 
no foothold, brought us to a stop. It was most annoying. 
We were very thirsty, and had wasted precious energy 
descending thus far into the river bed, only to find our 
toil useless. Below the rock slope was a grassy bench ; 
I suggested we should slide down and land on this pre- 
carious footing. ‘This we did, with greater ease and safety 
than we had anticipated. From there we soon made our 
way to the water, still some distance below us. 

The river valley was a wonderful place. It was a deep 
gulf in the breast of the mountain, guarded by rocky battle- 
ments from which protruded strange tropical trees and 
plants, new to our acquaintance. The floor of this rift was 
sheltered from every wind that blew; at midday the sun 
shone down into it, and its heat was reflected from the 
rocky walls, so that the temperature by the river was that 
of an orchid house. ‘Tropic fauna and flora took advantage 
of these conditions to establish themselves in the valley ; 
among most beautiful orchids and luxuriant ferns huge 
gaudy butterflies and brilliant parakeets flapped and 
darted. In this paradise one might have thought oneself 
transported to the forests of the Amazon. 

Amidst all this beauty we rested and drank by the 
rushing stream. It was a most turbulent river. Every 
few yards it swept over a precipice anything from thirty 


to a hundred feet in depth, and even in its less tormented 
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moments it boiled and rattled among boulders and shingle. 
We spent half an hour in the shade of a rock, very hot, 
but very happy; then we attempted to retrace our steps 
to the conquest of the mountain-top. But this we were 
by no means able to do. The slope down which we had 
slid was too steep and smooth for us to climb, and at all 
other parts we were confronted by sheer, unscalable cliffs. 
We became slightly worried, as it dawned on us that we 
were trapped in the river bed. 

After discussion, it was decided that our only course 
was to follow the river down until the banks should grow 
less steep, and allow us to climb out. We removed our 
boots and socks to make climbing easier, and started. It 
was a most nerve-racking experience. Mills was an officer 
in the Merchant Service: he was used to climbing upon 
yards and rigging, but even he was severely affected by 
the precipices we had to descend and the rock slopes we 
had to cross. As for me, who dread heights, I was reduced 
to a state of abject terror, and only the certainty of death 
if I stayed where I was induced me to face the possibility 
of death in this other, unpleasant form. 

We travelled down the river bed for about half a mile. 
One man alone could not have done it: there were many 
places where we had to make a rope by tying our rifle slings 
and belts together, so that I could lower Mills to the 
doubtful security of a narrow ledge upon which he could 
stand, clinging to the rock, to receive my sliding body as 
I skated slowly down to the lip of the horrid chasm yawn- 
ing for me. ‘The parts which most affected me were the 
steep rock slopes where we had to cross from one side of 
the river to the other in order to find a way to a lower 
level. Picture a broad, smooth slope of granite, pitched 
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like a house roof, and polished by the floods of centuries. 
It is perhaps fifty feet wide, and its lower edge overhangs 
a sheer drop on to hard, sharp-toothed boulders. The 
middle portion of the slide is covered with six inches of 
racing water, which booms down into the abyss ; on either 
side of the water the rock is green with moss and weed, 
as slippery as soap. Out upon this one must venture, 
holding boots and rifle in either hand, balancing like a 
tight-rope walker. One’s only safety is the grip of bare 
feet on the rock—and there is the treacherous weed to 
cross! The hurrying water hypnotizes one; to preserve 
balance in such conditions is most difficult, and the thought 
of that fifty-foot drop and the big boulders below it is like 
a hideous nightmare. It makes me shudder even now to 
remember it ! 

There were several false steps and stumbles. Once, 
Mills staggered and sat down, sliding some distance before, 
with elbows and feet, he brought himself to a stop. Parrots 
and monkeys screamed and barked at us, resenting this 
invasion of their privacy. It is probable that many of 
them had never before seen man. There were several 
troops of baboons in the valley, and we envied them their 
confidence and agility, climbing among those rocks. At 
one particularly bad descent, down the face of a cataract, 
my haversack swung round in front of my body, jamming 
against the rock, and sending the water in a torrent into 
my face. Blinded and desperate, I ducked out of the sling, 
and away went camera and spare ammunition into the 
rapids, to be washed out of sight in an instant. I did not 
regret it at the moment; I was glad to get rid of it; but 
afterwards I sorrowed for our pictures. 

At last we came to a flat shelf where the river ran more 
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quietly for a hundred yards. There was a rift in the rock 
wall, but, unfortunately, it was on the wrong bank for our 
purpose. Nevertheless, it offered escape from the river 
bed ; we climbed it and emerged on to the mountain side 
again, in the midst of the thickest bush I have ever seen. 
It was a tangle of thorn scrub, interlaced with spiked creepers 
and brambles, and beset with wild sisal, a plant having 
inch-long spikes upon the end of its fibrous leaves, always 
levelled at one’s shins and knees. With sheath knife and 
rifle butt we attacked this bush, and in an hour we travelled 
about a hundred yards back from the river! We took it 
in turns to do the cutting, forcing out a narrow tunnel 
through which we could twist and scramble among the 
thorns and briers that obstructed us. We were both 
exhausted ; our clothes were in tatters, and we bled from 
a hundred stabs and scratches. It was terribly hot, and 
before we had been working ten minutes we were parched 
with thirst. This was no longer a pleasurable adventure ; 
it had become a struggle for life in which we seemed likely 
to be on the losing side. 

Then we struck a rhino path. It plunged straight 
across our front, a narrow lane through the bush, parallel 
with the river and leading up into the mountains. Originally 
it might have been made by elephants, but rhino had used 
it for many years, as I could tell by numerous indications. 
How easily these powerful beasts forge through obstacles 
almost impenetrable to man: their thick hides are i1m- 
pervious to the thorns; their great bulk forces tree and 
bush aside, and snaps monkey rope like packthread! I 
blessed the irritable pachyderm who made his home in this 
wilderness, saving the lives of his greatest enemies by the 
exercise of his strength and hardihood. 
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We agreed it would be ticklish work following that 
trail. It was just a narrow alley hemmed in by walls of 
vegetation, as difficult to escape from as a byway in a big 
city. The rhino was probably enjoying his midday doze 
somewhere along the track, and at any minute we might 
bump into him. I, being the better shot and more 
experienced hunter, took the lead, walking slowly, with 
every sense alert, holding my rifle ready to shoot at an 
instant’s notice. My ears were strained for the cries of the 
tick birds, and my eyes never left the dense jungle on either 
side of the path about ten yards ahead, the range at which 
I was prepared to deal with a charging beast. 

We proceeded without event for nearly a mile, and then 
we came to another path, turning off in the direction of 
the river. ‘‘ This is where he goes to drink,” I said to 
Mills. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake let us follow his example ; 
I am nearly dead with thirst,” he replied. The trail 
descended sharply to the water. 

With thankfulness we returned to that river which, a 
short while before, we had decided we never wanted to 
see again. At this point its bed was more shallow; the 
rocky banks hemming it in were neither so steep nor so 
high. The rhino path ran through a rift in the strata by 
a way which even such a clumsy beast as this could follow. 
Opposite us was a cliff whose top, some fifteen feet from the 
rocky shelf of the river margin, receded in a grassy bank. 
Even as I hurried to quench my thirst I speculated upon the 
possibility of climbing out that way; I had no fancy for 
the rhino path, and knew that our easiest way to camp 
would be along the route by which we had left it. Mills 
agreed with me in this; he pointed out that some tufts 
of grass grew out of the side of the cliff, and opined that 
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they would support our weight, allowing us to climb to 
where we could reach a tough shrub on the bank and pull 
ourselves out. 

After our drink we sat by the water removing our 
boots, in preparation for the venture. We were very tired, 
and disinclined to exert our sore muscles further; but 
suddenly we were galvanized into action by the sound of a 
terrific snort from the path along which we had come. 
We stood up, gazing wildly at the mouth of the leafy tunnel 
from which a savage rhino might emerge; but there was 
no further sound, and I decided we yet had time to make 
our escape before the beast discovered our whereabouts. 
Evening was approaching ; it was time for him to take his 
drink, but the scent of man on the trail might turn him 
back. In a few moments I recovered my equanimity; I 
felt sure the rhino had departed. Motioning to Mills to 
keep silent, I approached the cliff, slinging my boots round 
my neck by the laces, and making ready to climb. My 
companion made a back for me; I mounted upon his 
shoulders, reached up, and threw the rifles on to the bank 
out of sight. I then got my knee on a grass root, gave a 
spring, and grabbed the heather-like bush above me. In 
a moment I was scrambling on the steep, grassy bank at 
the top of the cliff. 

It had been my intention to recover the rifles, remove 
the slings, and make a rope with which to draw Mills up 
beside me ; but before I could put this design into execution 
my attention was attracted to the bush on the opposite 
bank of the river, where another terrific snort, and a crash 
of breaking branches, announced that the rhino was advanc- 
ing upon us in no friendly mood. Mi£lls understood his 
danger. He gave a mighty jump, seized a grass root with 
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one hand, and, pulling his body up like a man climbing a 
rope, caught another of those insecure holds still higher. 
There he clung, digging his bare toes into the rock, about 
eight feet clear of the ground, but just out of reach of my 
down-stretched hand. I was lying on one haunch, my 
leg doubled under me, my left hand gripping the shrub, 
and my right hand groping for my companion’s wrist. 
My position was precarious, badly balanced as I was, but 
that of Mills was infinitely worse. A rapid glance showed 
me the rhino emerging from cover at a trot, breathing fire 
and slaughter. Then I looked down at Mills again, and 
saw by his eyes that he was in desperate straits. ‘‘ Be 
quick,” he gasped ; “ the grass is pulling out ! ” 

It was only too true; the withered tuft to which he 
clung as his main support was slowly separating from the 
crevice in which it grew. I took a firm hold upon the shrub, 
slid my body down until I dared stretch no farther, and 
managed to grip the hand with which Mills supported 
himself. Immediately he grasped my wrist tightly with 
his free hand. I looked backwards and upwards at the 
shrub ; it was bent flat to the ground, and its roots were 
drawing. Mills was a small man, weighing no more than 
nine and a half stone; I am fairly heavy, but well equipped 
with muscle to compensate for my bulk. It seemed to me 
that one good heave would tear the shrub out of the ground, 
but that with the same heave I could yank Mills up the 
cliff to safety. ‘‘ When I say three,” I announced. “ One, 
two, three,”’ and up he came, using feet and knees to help, 
so fast that he was able to relinquish his hold of me, and 
scramble right up on to the bank above my head. At the 
same moment I turned, and drove my fingers into the 
grass at the full stretch of my arms, wriggling my way to 
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safety. I took one glance into the river valley, and saw 
the rhino tossing his head at the foot of the cliff immedi- 
ately below us; then I removed myself far from the edge, 
lay down in the grass, and lighted a cigarette. I had 
strained my knee somehow, and it was causing me great 
pain. 

How we got to camp from there I do not quite know. 
It was no great distance, but I could hardly walk, and 
both Mills and myself were exhausted to the point of 
delirium. It was eight o’clock by the time we reached the 
camp fire, and found our boys quite reconciled to our being 
lost on the mountain, but uneasy about the necessity of 
setting out in search of us. Doubtless it would have been 
daylight before they argued matters to a conclusion, and I 
do not suppose they would have looked very far, or very 
carefully ; when a Native is convinced that he is wasting 
his time, he proceeds to waste it thoroughly. 

I lay for several days in my blankets, and my knee swelled 
up to the size of a football. Later I was in hospital for a 
couple of weeks with synovitis. I still regret not being able 
to photograph that rhino, as he stood below the spot from 
which his enemy had been miraculously drawn beyond reach 
of his attack. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE LION 


HERE is only one species of African lion. He may be 

maneless and spotted ; he may wear a robe of black 
or tawny hue about his head and shoulders; he may be 
small and savage, or huge and lethargic ; he is all the same 
lion. In Northern Kenya and Somaliland they are great 
slouching demons, caring little for man, and ready to attack 
him upon slight provocation; in Masailand and ‘Tan- 
ganyika they are smaller, less plentifully endowed with 
hair, and of a more timid disposition ; but of either kind 
it may truthfully be said that they are dangerous beasts 
to hunt. 

So much has been written about the lion by people who 
know very little of their subject, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to convince the public of the truth concerning 
this interesting animal. It must be remembered that 
since he has been hunted with firearms the lion has become 
discreet and wary ; he is always on the look-out for danger, 
and has become particularly careful to avoid man, whom 
experience has shown to be the most fearsome creature 
alive. Many men dwell for years in the wilder parts of 
Africa without ever setting eyes on Simba, and I know 
several Kenya settlers who have yet to hear his voice. 


Yet, if one understands the habits of the animal, he is not 
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difficult to locate, and is found to be more common than 
is generally supposed. 

Where there are zebra there are lions. These pony- 
like animals are Simba’s favourite food—he keeps in touch 
with them, and when they migrate he follows. Three 
years ago, during a very dry season, zebra herds came out 
of the Reserve to a place called Ngong, a few miles from 
Nairobi, in search of grazing and water. Sixteen lions 
came with them, and these animals were to be seen daily, 
lying about near the main road, indifferent to the motor- 
cars passing by within a few yards of them. 

Nowadays Nairobi is a big commercial town—few of 
its inhabitants have seen dangerous game and few have 
any desire to do so. There were, however, a number of 
men and women who seized this opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of the king of the wilderness upon his own 
ground; I was pestered by requests as to how the introduc- 
tion could be safely effected, and for the loan of rifles for 
protection. Most of these people placed no reliance on my 
assurances that the lions would make no attempt to harm 
them; they were convinced that the characters given the 
beasts by novelists and amateur sportsmen were correct, 
and disdained the advice of men who had lived most of 
their lives in contact with lions. Every evening they drove 
their cars out along the Ngong road until they came in 
sight of tawny forms lying in the grass; then they clapped 
on speed and sped past, gaining an inadequate view of the 
great, lazy beasts, who did not bother to move out of 
earshot of their squeals and exclamations. Having seen 
a lion, these people knew all about lions; such men as 
Cottar, Black, Ayr, and Klein were obliged to sit silent, 
while feather-headed girls and young office men described 
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their thrilling adventures and the ferocity of the beasts 
they had dared. Old fallacies were resurrected and per- 
petuated ; the daring adventurers came home to England 
on leave, and told silly stories of the habits of creatures of 
whom they knew nothing but what they had read in news- 
papers. 

Often I have been asked about lions, and had my state- 
ments contradicted by people whose relations are employed 
in Nairobi banks or Bulawayo shops, and who, therefore, 
are considered to be well informed about African game. 
I have now ceased to talk about these things ; I only write 
about them. 

_ If you wish to understand something of the habits and 
temperaments of wild animals, first disabuse your mind of 
all that you have heard, and most of what you have read, 
about them. ‘Then consult a tried and experienced hunter 
who has preserved his life by his knowledge. I admit you 
will have some difficulty in finding such a one, but he 
will be the only man who can instruct you satisfactorily. 

In the space devoted to this subject I will try to tell 
you a little about the lion. I have spent fifteen years in 
studying him, but I am still far from confident about his 
peculiarities. One thing I have discovered : lions are like 
men in their manifold characters and idiosyncrasies ; 
among them one may find as many divergent types as among 
the citizens of London. But, like men, they have certain 
instincts and attributes from which they rarely depart, and 
by these one may know them, as far as it is possible to know 
such shy and reserved creatures. 

In the first place, a normal lion has no desire to hurt 
man. Man is a carnivore; lions do not kill carnivora for 
food. The lion is a good-natured fellow: as long as he 
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is well fed he cares not who flourishes in his hunting 
grounds—hyenas, leopards, cheetahs, other lions, and 
men are all welcome to help themselves from the supply 
if it is plentiful, but if food is scarce the lion asserts his 
prerogative. So far, Simba shows more amiability and 
generosity than man, whose greed will not tolerate a poacher 
upon his preserves even when he is himself unable to make 
use of them; but lions are subject to moods, and at any 
moment a good-natured neighbour may become an irascible 
enemy. ‘This, however, is rare; it is seldom that lions will 
attack another carnivore without very good reason. 

The temperament of the beast makes it easy to live 
with him in comparative safety. For years I have been 
accustomed to sleep out amongst lions without even the 
protection of a tent, and I have never suffered unprovoked 
attack from them. 

The lion seems to know that his tolerance is not re- 
ciprocated; he will not trust man, and is uneasy in his 
presence. Whenever he encounters his bloodthirsty fellow 
hunter he removes himself as quickly as possible. ‘This 
does not mean to say that lions are frightened of men— 
in my opinion lions fear nothing on earth; it is merely 
that they recognize no profit in fighting, and are reluctant 
to engage in a combat from which no benefit can be derived. 
It is only men who kill without reason; a lion will pass 
within a few yards of zebra, when he is not hungry, without 
making any attempt to hurt them, and the zebra know they 
are safe and do not move away. They will never allow a 
man to approach as close as a lion may do. 

When hurt a lion will fight, but he is no fool ; he under- 
stands when he is at a disadvantage, and always tries to 
manceuvre so that he evens the chances. It is apparent 
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to him that at long range the man is his superior ; he tries 
to lure him into cover, where the battle may be fought 
at close quarters. Hit by a bullet, a lion retreats into bush 
or long grass, there to await the nearer approach of the 
hunter. If convinced he is overmatched he will try to 
steal away, but frequently he will attack his pursuer—if 
not too badly hurt to use his speed and strength. In 
these circumstances it is an even chance he will win the 
fight against a single opponent, but against a number of 
sportsmen he has little hope of pressing his charge home. 
Usually lions are shot when they least expect it, and 
the first wound impairs their effectiveness in the ensuing 
combat. An uninjured lion charges at fifty miles an hour ; 
if lions charged on sight not one man in a dozen would 
escape their onslaughts, no matter how cool his nerves. 
Despite the fact that experienced hunters have no fear 
of unwounded lions, visitors to Africa continue to regard 
these beasts as exceedingly dangerous. They photograph 
them from the security of motor-cars enclosed in steel- 
wire netting, and in this way many of the cinematograph 
pictures are made. For some reason the lions on the 
Serengetti Plains in Tanganyika are more tame and trusting 
than elsewhere, and this is the field for the photographer. 
Unfortunately, the Serengetti lions seem to be smaller 
than in Kenya; they rarely have big manes, are often 
maneless, and, as a rule, are spotted, like immature lions. 
Also, in that district females are far more common than 
males. Of course one would prefer to make a picture of 
really big, hairy monarchs of the plains, but such gentlemen 
will not display the good-natured indifference to the near 
presence of the photographer which characterizes the 
Serengetti lions, and it is more costly and dangerous to 
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interview them, so that “ movie” outfits continue to 
patronize the easier country. 

The unsophistication of the Serengetti lions is almost 
unbelievable. They will follow a man about in broad 
daylight, waiting for him to shoot meat, and if he does so, 
will feed from the carcass within fifty yards of him, showing 
no nervousness or antagonism. ‘They will wander into the 
midst of a camp to drink water from the men’s supply in 
kerosene tins, and feed quite happily under the glare of 
motor-car headlights. The Cottar brothers, Mike and 
Bud, devised an excellent method of photographing these 
lions. They tied a dead buck to the back of a car with 
twenty feet of rope, and, with the kill bumping behind 
them, drove over the veld until they saw lions. As the 
car approached, the lions would retire into a thick patch 
of grass from whence to keep an eye on the proceedings. 
The driver would now swing his car past the cover so that 
the kill was drawn within sight and smell of the lions, who, 
being accustomed to dine off meat specially shot for them, 
would forget their fear of the car in their interest in the 
food. Again and again the bait would be dragged past, 
nearer each time, until finally it was brought to rest quite 
close. After a careful scrutiny of this free meal, lying 
neglected within easy reach, the lions would come forward 
to their dinner, and one of the brothers would photograph 
them from the back of the car. 

One day a friend of mine was engaged in photographing 
‘by this means. Mike Cottar was driving the car; he saw 
a big lioness going into cover, and promptly pursued her. 
Arrived near her hiding-place he began “ fishing ” in the 
usual fashion, repeatedly dragging the kill in front of the 
grass clump, getting closer each time. The lioness must 
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have been hungry, for suddenly she rushed out in pursuit 
of the trailing buck; but when she reached it and it did not 
stop, she must have thought that the men were trying to 
rob her of it, for she leapt over the carcass and charged the 
car. The photographer dropped his camera and grabbed 
his rifle, shouting to Cottar to crack on speed. The lioness 
got within a yard or two of the tail-board before her speed 
and that of the car became equal. There she stayed, 
straining to overhaul her enemy, while the driver made 
desperate efforts to increase his pace over the rough and 
rocky veld. Eventually the lioness gave up the chase and 
returned to the grass patch, much to the relief of the 
photographer, who told me that although he was covering 
the enraged beast with his rifle he had his doubts about 
being able to hit her from the violently moving platform 
of the car. 

When Mr. Martin Johnson was filming Simba, he begged 
hunters and visiting sportsmen not to disturb his lions, and 
no shot was fired in the vicinity of his outfit. In the 
course of weeks large numbers of the animals gathered in 
the neighbourhood, where they were treated with friendly 
consideration by everybody. It must have been a great 
shock to them when their friends departed, and hunters 
once more began to shoot at them. 

It is remarkably easy to shoot lions in such a place. 
The enormous plains are devoid of bush, except in the 
river valleys, and cars can travel at high speed over the 
grass for many miles. One woman shot four lions by this 
means. Together with her white hunter she drove over 
the veld until a lion was sighted. The car was steered 
towards him, and the lion ran; but a lion is not able to run 
a long distance without getting blown, and when he was 
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tired he lay down and waited to be attacked. The car 
was stopped two hundred yards away, where the fair 
huntress could get a shot at the exhausted beast: If it 
were hit, and charged, the car would be driven rapidly 
away until it lay down again and afforded an opportunity 
for another shot; if it ran away, it was again pursued. 
When, perhaps after repeated woundings, it was dead, the 
lady had her photograph taken standing by the trophy, 
car and driver being left out of the picture, of course. 
She showed me these pictorial records of her prowess, and 
immediately I saw the wide, shadeless plains upon which 
there appeared no vestige of cover, I suspected how the 
lions had been killed. ‘To my inquiries she responded with 
the assertion that she had “ hunted” them; but being 
unable to recount details of the stalk and the kill, she was 
obliged to take me into her confidence and confess the 
methods of “ hunting ’’ employed. 

By virtue of those photographs the lady enjoyed a 
great reputation as an intrepid lion hunter. She had 
travelled thousands of miles from her home to shoot those 
beasts, and was very well satisfied with the outcome of her 
effort. 
From this you will see that a person who has sie a 
lion is not necessarily courageous, adventurous, nor even 
a good shot. In recent years more lions have been shot 
from motor-cars than in any other way. The people who 
shoot them may be incapable of walking five miles ovge es he 
veld, of sleeping on the ground, or, when their li . are 
at stake, of hitting a barn door at close range. I know'many . 
of them who would not stay out a night on the veld for all 
the gold in the mint. 

Very well, then; “things are not always what they 
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seem,” and story-books, and the camera, are not necessarily 
truthful. It takes an expert to distinguish a faked photo- 
graph from a genuine one; even when the picture is 
indubitably authentic the dangers of taking it may be 
greatly exaggerated. If you are taking pictures for money 
it does not help sales to depreciate your goods, and many a 
fluke is described as the outcome of hard work and danger- 
ous adventure. These remarks apply equally to trophies: 
there is a brisk trade in skins and horns, with which the 
casual visitor to Africa may bolster up his accounts of 
desperate deeds. 

But some photographers take big risks to obtain their 
pictures. I remember camping next to Major Dugmore 
in 1921, when he was engaged in photographing wild game, 
and he certainly took chances and exercised great skill and 
courage in his work. 

Mr. Paul Hoefler, filming Africa Speaks, departed into 
the wilderness with his white hunter and his equipment, 
which did mot comprise every appliance to minimize his 
danger. He stood in the open to make his pictures; he 
was genuinely thrilled by his experiences, and he seemed 
to me to have no desire to slaughter animals to enhance his 
reputation for intrepidity. I do not think the game was 
the worse for his expedition, and I am sure he enjoyed 
every minute of his association with the large carnivora. 
He took an authentic picture of Natives of the Nandi tribe 
spearing a lion. The warlike tribes have always protected 
their cattle in this way: they will not tolerate stock-killers 
as their neighbours. The warriors, equipped with spears 
and shields, endeavour to encircle the proscribed animal, 
and they then close in upon it, keeping the circle unbroken. 


Sooner or later the threatened beast makes an effort to 
(8,719) II 
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break away; generally it charges one man, with deter- 
mination to overthrow him and make its escape. The 
unfortunate individual thus selected is in an unpleasant 
position: he can hardly hope to encounter the desperate 
beast without being killed or severely wounded, and should 
he run away and allow it to pass him, his name will be 
execrated for evermore. 

With courage which might shame the white sportsman, 
he commends his soul to the particular god of his tribe 
and stands up to his job. As the lion approaches he goes 
down on one knee, covering himself with his big buffalo- 
hide shield, holding his spear ready to deliver at least one 
thrust before he is overpowered. ‘The weight and velocity 
of the lion’s charge is too great for any man to withstand ; 
the moment that mass of bone and muscle (from four to 
six hundred pounds) strikes the shield the man-is flattened 
beneath it, and his only power of resistance is to try and 
prevent the lion-from mauling him too severely. In this 
the shield is invaluable; the beast vents his wrath in 
biting and tearing at it, but, despite his protection, the man 
usually suffers considerable damage. 

While this struggle is taking place the other spearmen 
are not inactive; they rush at the lion and bury their 
spears in his body, until he is stuck full of them like a 
quilled porcupine. Sometimes the mortally stricken beast 
will leave his first opponent to charge his new assailants ; 
but his enemies are too numerous for him, and, although 
he may injure several men before he dies, the issue is 
decided by the spear-thrusts delivered at the first onset, 
and the lion has little hope of emerging a victor from the 
contest. His first victim, if alive, is awarded the coveted 
trophy of the skin, and the warriors return home rejoicing, 
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to stupefy themselves with beer and bask in the admiration 
of the women. 

At times lions act in a peculiar manner, and the hunter 
is often confronted with characteristics for which there is 
no known precedent. On one occasion I tied a handker- 
chief to the horns of a topi I had shot, hoping it would scare 
the vultures away while I journeyed to camp and brought 
back Natives to carry in the meat. When I returned, a 
lioness with two cubs had taken possession of the kill, 
and she had torn the handkerchief into tiny pieces. Un- 
doubtedly the fluttering cloth, smelling strongly of man, 
had enraged her, and had I been present in place of the 
handkerchief, she would have tried to use me as she used 
it; but when she saw several men advancing upon her she 
cleared off at once. 

Another time I was trekking with a wagon in North 
Kenya, and when I made camp discovered that my blanket- 
roll was missing. Knowing it must have fallen off the 
wagon, I walked back in search of it. It lay in the midst 
of a clearing; a big, maned lion, with every symptom of 
intense anger, was engaged in tearing it to pieces. The 
evening sky was overcast, the light was poor for shooting, 
and I knew that this particular lion must be dangerous, but 
I did not wish my blankets to be torn to strips. I took a 
long-range shot at the animal, and, perhaps fortunately, 
missed him. To my surprise he spun round and ran for 
his life, leaving me in undisputed possession of my bedding. 
I expect that lion knew all about men and firearms. 

I was staying the night with a settler at his farm on the 
foothills of Mount Kenya. I had ridden far that day, and, 
in accordance with my custom when making long rides in 
settled districts, had not burdened myself with a rifle. 
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The settler slept in a round hut made of mud and wattle, 
and supplied with a plank door. He slept in his bed; I 
lay on the floor in a corner. 

In the early hours of the morning I dreamt I was lying 
in a boma listening to the roaring of a lion approaching 
to feed from the kill I had prepared for him. In my 
dream I saw the peak of the mountain outlined against the 
sky, and it seemed to me that the lion was coming all the 
way down from the snows, roaring louder and louder as he 
neared me. Suddenly I awoke, and heard those same roars 
sounding outside the hut. The animal came right up, 
walked round the hut, still roaring, and proceeded to scratch 
himself against the door. I could hear his big body scrap- 
ing to and fro, and the planks creaking under the pressure. 

Now, I have no delusions about the capabilities of a 
man-eating lion, and I knew that if this animal were a 
man-eater one of us was no better than a dead man. Inno 
uncertain voice I demanded a rifle. My host confessed 
he had left the rifle in the living banda ! 

It was a case for bluff; we both jumped up and 
approached the door, shouting. The noise of scratching 
ceased immediately; there was dead silence for some 
minutes, then a huge voice boomed out down by the river, 
a quarter of a mile away. The lion had continued his 
journey, to scratch elsewhere. 

Referring to man-eaters: when I consider the matter, 
I am always astonished at our confidence in living, care-free 
and contented, in a country where such beasts, though rare, 
are by no means unlikely. Periodically man-eaters arise, 
and are almost immediately suppressed, for no one dare 
sleep at night knowing such murderers to be at large, and 
every man capable of firing a rifle turns out to kill the 
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terror. There are numbers of reasons for lions preying 
upon human beings. They may be old and starving, they 
may be sick and incapacitated, or they may be naturally 
savage animals, who fear nothing and eat what comes first 
to hand. Where man-eating crops out repeatedly there 
may be a number of young animals engaged in the practice, 
as was the case recently in Uganda, and is now the case 
in the Mozambique Province of Portuguese East Africa. 
When I was in that district some years ago lions were 
killing Natives right and left, and there was no organized 
attempt to punish these crimes. 

It seems certain that lionesses who eat human flesh will 
teach their cubs to do likewise, which just shows how 
necessary it is to find them out and kill them. 

A man hunted by a lion is the most helpless of creatures. 
He is safe nowhere but fourteen feet above the ground. 
The usual settler’s house is not lion-proof, and a wagon 
or tent is of no use whatever. The lion moves as silently 
as a hyena, and a hyena will steal your boots from under 
your bed, or chew reims off the necks of the draught oxen 
without arousing you, or them. Recently an author has 
expressed doubt of the lion’s power of scent. He need 
have no doubt on that score; the lion hunts by smell 
principally, and can surprise the wariest kongoni on the 
blackest night. He can also locate a dead animal in thirty 
square miles of bush. | 

If a lion begins to feed upon the inhabitants of a village 
he takes a man almost every night, though they adopt 
every care and contrivance suggested by familiarity with 
the lion’s habits and fear of his power, to protect them- 
selves from him. A man I knew, while hunting in the 
Wataita country, came upon a village afflicted by a man- 
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eating lion. It had taken numerous people; the warriors 
could not find it during the day, nor oppose it in the dark- 
ness. The unfortunate Natives begged the Bwana to rid 
them of this terrible enemy. 

It is a peculiarity of our race that, though we may at 
times appear uncharitable, we cannot refrain from succour- 
ing a fellow-creature if our own safety is threatened in the 
performance. The hunter, though appalled at the prospect 
of encountering a man-eating lion on its own ground, did 
not contemplate abandoning the villagers to their fate. 
He took up his residence in the village, ordered huge fires 
to be built, and sat by them with his back to a tree and his 
rifle across his knees, dreading at every moment to hear the 
snarl and rush that would inform him of some one’s capture 
—perhaps his own. The Natives sang, and beat tins; 
the night passed away without alarm, until in the early 
hours men sought their huts to gain much-needed repose. 

Then, in the chill of the dawn, the lion made his attack. 
A growl and a crash announced the breaking of a hut door ; 
an old woman inside had only time to utter one scream 
before huge jaws closed on her head and snuffed out her 
life. No sign or sound had heralded the onslaught; the 
crash of the breaking door was the first intimation that the 
destroyer was at hand. The hunter leapt up and ran to 
the hut, facing it at ten paces distance with rifle ready. 
Firelight illuminated the ground all about it; the lion was 
there, as his snarling announced ; but he would not come 
out while a score of men were shouting and beating tins 
all round him; he stayed in the obscurity of the hut, 
waiting his chance to escape with his prey. The hunter 
ordered firebrands to be thrown on the roof of the hut. 
The dry papyrus grass caught fire immediately: in a 
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moment the lion’s refuge had become a death-trap. He 
uttered a terrific roar and came charging out, carrying the 
body of the woman in his mouth. 

Directly he had a clear view the hunter fired, but the 
body of the woman shielded the lion’s chest and shoulders ; 
the bullet did not incapacitate him. He dropped his 
burden, and rushed at the hunter. -A second bullet took 
effect, as did spears and firebrands thrown by the Natives. 
One boy, standing beside the hunter, threw a firebrand 
which struck the lion on the head. It swerved aside from 
the hunter, knocked down this assailant, and disappeared 
into the bush. 

The next morning the hunter searched for the animal, 
but without success; the lion was never seen again, and 
it is probable that it died from its wounds. 


CHAPTER VI 
A LION HUNT 


NE dry season I took a man down the Sugaroi River 
in Northern Kenya to shoot lions. We were not an 
expensive outfit; we had a Scotch-cart and six oxen, a 
tent, and half a dozen boys. These were of the Kikuyu 
tribe, except one man, a young Kavirondu from the Lakes. 
We trekked about a hundred and twenty miles to our 
destination, and by the time we reached it were somewhat 
trail-worn. I remember on the last day darkness fell 
while we were yet five miles from the river, and we had 
to push on over the trackless veld, finding our way by the 
faint light of the stars. When at last the tall fever thorns 
loomed against the sky we were thankful to camp at the 
first suitable place, without consideration of protection or 
convenience. 

We outspanned the oxen, fastening them to trees by 
the trek chain ; then we threw the tent on the ground, and 
spread our blankets on top of it. The night was fine and 
dry ; we were too tired to worry about shelter. The oxen 
had drunk at another stream a few miles back, it was not 
necessary to water them again that night, which, consider- 
ing the gloomy, shadowy environment, and the lateness of 
the hour, was fortunate for us. Two of the boys found the 
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river, a few hundred yards away ; they returned with water 
for the cook, and our dinner was soon prepared. 

We sat cleaning our rifles and discussing the possi- 
bilities of sport, while sniffing the savoury odours from the 
open-air kitchen under a thorn tree. Then upon the still 
air rose the terrific roaring of lions all about us. We 
listened carefully, trying to estimate their numbers and 
locate their exact whereabouts. We were delighted at this 
evidence of Simba’s presence, but the oxen strained at 
their yokes, snorting with fear, and the boys stopped talking, 
preserving an uneasy silence. The voice of the lion is 
unpleasing to Natives’ ears; they have no admiration for 
the royal creatures, considering them among the worst 
drawbacks to the safari life. I noticed that our Kavirondu 
had crept under the cart, where he crouched with shivering 
limbs and chattering teeth. This afforded a chance of 
cheering our staff with a few jokes at the wretched “ shenzi’s”’ 
expense. I made great fun of him, and the Wakikuyu, 
unwilling to be classed with this faint-hearted foreigner, 
assumed an air of care-free competence, expressing their 
amusement and disdain of a man who was afraid of lions. 

Thus tribal jealousy served us in good stead, for without 
this stimulus to their vanity the Wakikuyu would have 
shown themselves badly scared, and kept us awake half the 
night with false alarms. At it was, fear was forgotten in 
jocularity, and by the time every one had scored off the 
Kavirondu and the fires had burnt up warm and bright, 
the presence of lions in the surrounding darkness had 
ceased to be matter for concern. " 

The roaring chorus went up on to the veld, and left 
us to the peaceful songs of crickets and frogs. We smoked 
our final pipes in comfort and contentment, and turned 
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into our blankets. Once or twice during the night the 
jingling of the trek chain and the snorting of the oxen 
aroused me; I mooched about in the darkness, trying to 
locate the danger, but finding none returned to my blankets 
and the joys of well-earned repose. There was plenty of 
game about, and I did not think lions would worry with 
our draught animals. 

The next morning we inspanned, and continued on 
down the river in search of a pleasant camping spot. 
Beyond a boulder-strewn clearing we found one, where 
the river emerged from its avenue of fever thorns to leap 
splashing and gleaming over white quartz rocks in the 
brilliant sunshine. On a smooth savanna, surrounded by 
big trees, we established our camp. We had a clear view 
on all sides but one, where the bush was thick and shady. 
Back from the river was a low hill, from the crest of which 
a solitary bull giraffe watched us at work on our temporary 
home. In this river valley, no more than 5,500 feet above 
sea-level, the air was hot and dry ; there were few mosqui- 
toes, and we were not troubled with malaria. The thick 
bush farther down-stream afforded good cover for those 
beasts in which we were interested, and it was in that 
direction most of our hunting was to be done. 

Walker wanted to shoot a good oryx bull : it was decided 
that he should devote his attention to this, while I pros- 
pected the district and learnt the habits of the local lions, 
with whom, later, we should have to contend. 

There were plenty of them about. Every night we heard 
them roaring as they drank at the river; but, search as I 
would, I could not discover one of their kills up on the 
plains. I would see a cloud of vultures rising and circling 
in the clear morning air, and would head towards them ; 
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but vultures are cunning birds, and it is no part of their 
purpose to lead intruders to a kill: they would circle 
farther and farther away from the meat until, by the time 
I had approached near enough to locate their position accu- 
rately, they would be a mile from the spot at which I first 
saw them. 

I gave up the plains and concentrated on the river banks, 
stealing through the bush, trying to surprise the lions in 
their lair. 

Meanwhile, Walker was abroad every day, looking for 
a really big oryx, and after a time he found one, and devoted 
himself to its pursuit. I was returning from one of my 
riverside excursions one day, when I noticed a bulky animal 
lying down in the scrub. Closer investigation showed it 
to be an oryx. He had his back to me, and was crouched 
under a bush, like a rhinoceros. When I got near I was 
convinced that the animal was dead; it occurred to me 
that Walker had shot it up on the veld, and had been 
unable to find its body. ‘The beast’s head was behind a 
bough ; its back and shoulders were in plain view, and I 
could see it was a big bull. My advance was not silent, 
a live animal must surely hear it; I was ready to shoot if 
the quarry got up; but when within a few paces and it 
still did not move, I put my rifle in the crook of my arm 
and proceeded without caution. 

Suddenly the oryx turned and looked at me. In a 
single movement it was on its feet, charging in my direction. 
These animals have horns like rapiers; it was they that 
suggested to the early explorers that fabulous creature the 
unicorn. I had seen a dog stuck through by an oryx 
horn, and had no wish to experience such a fate myself. 
There was no time to level the rifle; I fired from the hip, 
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and, more by good luck than accuracy, the bullet struck 
the beast in the side of the head, dropping it dead. Its 
body lay within three paces of me, and I was quite disturbed 
by the realization of how narrowly I had escaped impale- 
ment. Another lesson in looking after oneself ! 

When I got back to camp and told Walker of my find 
he was jubilant. He had shot the oryx miles away, and had 
been following it all the morning. 

The acquisition of an oryx trophy having been accom- 
plished, we discussed the matter of getting a lion. I was 
forced to confess that so far I was not able to lead the way 
to his majesty’s retreat. Walker had crossed the trail of a 
very big waterbuck which he was eager to shoot; I sug- 
gested that he take up the pursuit of this animal, leaving 
me free to continue my search for the lions. This having 
been arranged, I took up my investigations with renewed 
enthusiasm. At the expense of a couple of zebra I con- 
firmed my assumption that the lions laired close by, 
and were willing to feed off carcasses provided for them. 
Although the kills, when I inspected them in the mornings, 
were almost entirely consumed, and the ground round about 
them so cut up with hyena spoor that tracks were confusing, 
I was able to find the footprints of lions along the river 
where the animals had drunk after their meal, and by these 
signs I knew that my meat had not been wasted. The 
hyenas were very impudent. When I approached the kills 
in broad daylight they would stand about within a few yards, 
waiting for me to go away and leave them to their feast. 
This suggested that the lions had only abandoned the meat 
to them a short while before, and they had not had an 
opportunity of feeding full before I disturbed them. It 
showed also that a number of lions were present, since, 
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if they alone had fed, they had demolished the best part 
of a zebra without assistance. 

I shot a wart-hog and tied it up in a tree beyond reach 
of the hyenas. The next morning it was gone, big foot- 
marks below it showing who had jumped for it in the 
night. I now reasoned that the lions were lying up close, 
handy to the place where meat was provided for them, and 
I prospected the bush carefully for spoor. 

One morning I ascended a kopje, and looked out over 
the plain from this point of vantage, hoping to see the 
beasts I was in search of returning from their rambles. 
There was nothing on the bare, hazy expanse but herds of 
buck, zebra, and ostrich. I turned round to continue my 
way, and saw, about two hundred yards from me, a group 
of dun-coloured animals under a small acacia tree. In the 
curious, glaring light of a Kenya morning they looked like 
waterbuck ; it occurred to me that Walker’s quarry might 
be amongst them. 

I crept to a big rock, climbed up behind it, and focused 
my glasses on the patch of long grass under the tree. 
Five lions were lying there: two males and three females. 
One was a big black-mane ;_he lay on his side like a dog, 
staring in my direction, flopping his tail occasionally. 
With great caution I withdrew, and hastened to camp to 
fetch my companion. Of course, he was out after the 
waterbuck. I had to send a boy to find him, and it was 
midday before he returned. He was very disappointed 
when I told him what he had missed; but I added that I 
thought the lions were settling down for the day, and was 
of opinion they would not move far. Fortified by copious 
draughts of coffee, and accompanied by two boys, we took 
up the hunt. The wind being suitable we approached the 
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kopje from the direction I had gone in the morning, and 
cautiously ascended it, expecting every moment to catch 
sight of the quarry ; but the lions had vacated their couch 
under the tree, and there was no sign of them. I scouted 
round, and in a sandy patch picked up spoor, pointing 
ahead. We followed, walking ten paces apart, using eyes 
and ears carefully. 

The kopje descended into the bush in a gentle slope ; 
there were small clearings where, under the acacia trees, 
one could see for some distance. On either side was the 
dense scrub, in which I knew our quarry to be concealed 
somewhere. We went on slowly, hearts beating in antici- 
pation of a lion showing itself. Suddenly my eye caught 
a lumpish object lying just inside the edge of the bush. 
I stopped dead, scrutinizing it carefully. By Walker’s 
attitude I could tell he saw nothing, but in a moment the 
object moved and he noticed it. It was a lioness, and she 
had turned her head to look at us. Knowing the big 
black-mane must be lying close by, I strove to penetrate 
the thick bush, but the tangled branches and twining 
creepers baffled me; I could distinguish no animal behind 
the lioness. Walker’s arms moved; I transferred my 
attention to the lioness, saw she had got up and was staring 
at us. An instant later my companion’s rifle exploded and 
she collapsed sideways. She was up again immediately 
and disappeared into the bush, and I heard the crackling 
of dry leaves at several points where her companions stole 
away into deeper cover. 

We ran forward along the edge of the bush, hoping to 
find an opening across which the lioness would be forced 
to make her retreat; and luck was with us, for suddenly 
we doubled a thicket and came out into a large glade. 
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The thick bush was only a screen; had we managed to 
evade the lioness and gone forward a little farther we 
should certainly have got a shot at the big lion. The 
lioness was crossing the glade, fifty yards away, galloping 
in long bounds. Walker brought off an excellent shot, 
knocking her down again, and this time she stayed down, 
snarling and tearing at the ground all about her. I fired, 
and she subsided instantly. 

As we approached I saw her body stretch out in the 
rigor of death; a trickle of blood on her neck, just above 
the shoulder, showed where my bullet had struck. The 
two Natives joined us, and we stood looking down at her 
body, marvelling at her huge arms and massive neck. 
Walker was for going after the other lions, but I dissuaded 
him, telling him they would have gone into thick scrub 
where he could not find them. The Natives divested them- 
selves of our haversacks which they were carrying, and 
came to me for my sheath knife to begin the skinning. 
As I was handing it to one of them I heard the other utter 
an amazed ejaculation. I wheeled round, and saw the 
lioness on her feet, rushing at me! My rifle was leaning 
against my hip, and I raised it and fired, directly the barrel 
came into line. I knew it was imperative to hit the beast 
somewhere ; at that range I thought any hit would stop 
her, but although the bullet struck, it did no more than 
check her onslaught. I ran backwards, firing as fast as I 
could work the bolt, and every time I fired the lioness 
seemed to stumble, but she still pursued me. Her wide 
open jaws were within a yard of me, and her snarling was 
terrific; the faster I backed away, the faster she followed, 
as though attached to me by a rope. I was not aware of 
the spectators of this scene; all my attention was riveted 
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upon the lioness, and I wondered frantically how many 
shots I had fired and how many yet remained in the 
magazine. 

Walker told me afterwards that he had been in the act 
of leaning his rifle against a tree when the lioness’s voice 
alarmed him. He turned round to see me running back- 
wards, shooting from the hip, with the enraged animal 
making great efforts to get at me, but failing to do so 
because her hind legs were dragging along the ground. 
He had a broadside target at six paces; his first bullet 
smashed the lioness’s shoulder and rolled her over, and I 
was never more thankful in my life to see an animal killed. 

When I recovered my nerve and my breath I examined 
the carcass to see where my bullets had gone. She was 
hit through the flank and the haunches, and these were 
probably Walker’s first two shots. My first bullet had 
driven clean through her neck at the top of the shoulders ; 
there were holes in the side of her neck, one forearm, and 
one hind leg, and these must have been the shots I fired 
while running backwards. None of them was incapaci- 
tating; had I been alone I should have needed to be 
more accurate with the last shot in my rifle to preserve 
my life: It was a mercy I did not trip over something 
in my retreat, or I should have had the lioness on top of 
me; one bite of those huge jaws would have finished me 
off, or put me in hospital for a long time. I think this was 
my narrowest escape from being killed by a lion. 

After this escapade we agreed to rest and take things 
easy for a day or two. We became interested in the doings 
of a honey bird who trilled and whistled in the vicinity 
of our camp. He is a small, drab-coloured bird who 
keeps up a shrill, continual twittering as he flies from tree 
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to tree. The Wanderobo honey-gatherers know the bird 
well, and are led by it to the hives of wild bees. They 
maintain that the guide expects his share of the spoil, and, 
if denied it, will lead men on to a poisonous snake, or 
savage rhino, the next time they follow him. On this 
occasion I followed the honey bird, and was led to several 
hives which I instructed the boys to rob. We had fresh 
honey in camp during the whole of our stay in that district, 
and the bird was suitably rewarded for his assistance. It 
was amusing to see his eager insistence if one refused to 
follow him. He would hasten to the path, full of the news 
of a recent discovery, to await the passing of one of us. 
Directly we arrived in sight he would become excited, 
darting from tree to tree near by, proclaiming that only 
just a little way off was a perfectly wonderful store of honey 
waiting to be gathered. When we walked on our way he 
would become very upset, following us along: the path, 
perching directly above our heads, screeching his message 
into our deaf ears. As far as I could tell, the honey bird 
spent his whole day talking about honey to some one, 
whether man or animal, and his conversation seldom stopped 
for an instant. 

We found another interest—in killing snakes. At that 
time of the year the flats along the river were covered with 
thick, matted Kikuyu grass, which, for lack of moisture, 
had turned dry and brown. It formed excellent cover 
for numbers of puff-adders. In most parts of East Africa 
snakes are comparatively rare—comparatively, that is, with 
other tropical and semi-tropical countries—but in some 
districts, where the climate and conditions favour them, 
they abound. Apparently this was such a district, for in 


the first two or three days we killed a dozen puff-adders. 
(8,719) I3 
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The puff-adder is an unpleasant snake. He is sluggish, 
lies in the grass, and, when trodden on, strikes backwards 
with bewildering speed. Generally his bite is fatal. In 
colour: and marking he is not unlike an Axminster carpet 
in old gold and leaf brown, and he looks quite beautiful 
lying in the sunlight—as long as you see him first. 

On the Sugaroi these reptiles were bigger than I have 
seen them elsewhere, attaining to five and six feet in length. 
A puff-adder six feet long will have a body as big as a 
man’s calf, and be capable of swallowing a guinea-fowl. 

One day while we were bathing in the attenuated river, 
Walker almost stepped on one of these reptiles. I was 
already in the water and he was hurrying to join me, when 
his bare foot, in the act of descending, paused above the 
body of a five-foot puff-adder. He remained motionless, 
almost afraid to breathe, while I came ashore and shot the 
snake with my revolver. Another time, in tightening the 
guy ropes of the tent, I actually stepped on a small puff- 
adder with only canvas shoes on my feet. Luckily I trod 
on it in such a way that it could not strike me. When we 
killed it and cut it open we found it had eaten a large frog, 
which accounted probably for its somnolence. I do not 
like camping in country infested with dangerous snakes, 
and for this reason was not sorry when we left the Sugaroi. 

But first we wanted to get another lion. They were 
still to be heard roaring all round the camp at night, and 
we confidently expected to come upon them in the course 
of our daytime rambles; but when at the end of a week 
we had not met them, we decided to try other methods. 
We shot three zebras at different places, and covered them 
with thorns to prevent the vultures finding them, then we 
returned to camp to await the morning. ‘The slaughter of 
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these harmless animals is justified if a lion is killed, for 
one lion in a year will kill fifty zebras. 

At dawn the nearer carcass was partially devoured by 
a pack of lions ; another had been visited by a solitary lion, 
who had done no more than pull the thorns away to satisfy 
its hunger upon one haunch. This kill was about two 
miles distant from camp; we brought the oxen up to the 
spot, fastened the trek chains to the three carcasses, and 
dragged them down to the river, where we set about making 
a boma. Having marked this out and instructed the boys 
to continue the work, we went off for a ramble. 

Very soon we came on the spoor of a big waterbuck, 
which Walker did not doubt was the one he had been in 
pursuit of for the past week. We followed it, but had the 
bad luck to disturb it in some thick bush and frighten it 
into flight. For the rest of the day we concentrated upon 
getting that waterbuck, but without success; having led 
us a long way from camp it eluded us and made its escape. 

With none too much time at our disposal we turned 
back to camp. While we ate a hurried meal the boys told 
us how they had dragged the three zebras together and 
tethered them in front of the boma. We consumed as 
much food and coffee as we had time for, and took the trail, 
with our porters carrying coats and blankets behind us, 
just as the sun was disappearing below the horizon. On 
the Equator the period between the disappearance of the 
sun and complete darkness does not exceed forty minutes ; 
we had need to hurry. 

Arrived at the boma, I subjected it to a rapid inspection 
to see that it was stoutly made. It was just big enough 
to contain both of us. The boys had planted posts in the 
ground about six feet apart, piling thorns against these. 
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until a dense hedge, two feet in thickness, encircled our 
place of refuge. In front were two loopholes, and eight 
feet distant from these the carcasses of the three zebras, 
firmly tied to a thorn tree. It was necessary to have the 
kills very close to the loopholes, so that we could see the 
beasts who would feed from them. In the bush on a 
dark night there is little light. The boma was roofed in 
with boughs to keep out the starlight; to me it seemed 
quite satisfactory. We crawled inside, through a small 
opening left for the purpose, and the boys fastened us in 
with a jumble of briers. 

I spread my blankets, placed my rifle in position, and 
peered through the loophole. The carcasses of the zebras 
were right before my eyes, but I was perturbed to notice 
that my field of view did not include the haunch of the one 
on my right. In lion-shooting nothing should be left to 
chance; I envisaged a lion feeding from that particular 
zebra and knew that I should not be able to shoot it. Still, 
there was no time to remedy matters ; the boys were itching 
to be gone before the light faded completely. It is not 
nice to be near the lions’ dinner in the dark without pro- 
tection. I told them to return at dawn to liberate us, and 
they departed hurriedly. Walker and I settled down to 
await the fall of night and the arrival of the lions. 

Our troubles began almost immediately. We were 
near the river, it was a warm night, and the mosquitoes 
soon found us out. They buzzed and bit until we were 
driven nearly frantic; but there was no relief, we had to 
muffle our heads in our blankets and put up with it. 

I have spent many nights in bomas waiting for lions, 
but this was a unique experience, because until the early 
hours of the morning not a creature of any kind visited our 
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kill. ‘There were no hyenas, no jackals, no genet cats ; 
no sign or sound of animal life disturbed the quiet night. 
After a time the temperature grew colder and the mos- 
quitoes ceased their activities; I settled down to sleep. 
There is nothing reckless in doing this; no beast can get 
at one through the thorns without making a noise—even 
were one awake the first intimation of attack would be by 
the same means. The boma was not lion-proof, but it was 
sufficiently thick to prevent a beast getting through it 
without some trouble, and while it would be doing so our 
rifles would not be idle. I have never heard of a case 
where lions tried to force an entry before they were wounded, 
although when enraged by a wound the animals are not 
so considerate. We had a shot-gun loaded with buckshot 
in the boma to cope with such an eventuality. 

About four in the morning I awoke, to hear a big beast 
tearing at the kill, An exchange of hand-pressure informed 
me that Walker was awake ; I then snuggled down to the 
loophole and tried to gain a view of the beast, which I knew, 
by its manner of eating, to be a lion. Of course it had 
chosen the zebra to my right on which to feed, and was 
thus concealed from me: I could see nothing beyond the 
right corner of my loophole. 

For ten minutes the animal ate in a leisurely fashion ; 
then it moved sideways, and I saw against the sky the lean 
head of a big lioness. It was Walker’s shot; I lay low 
and kept quiet. The lioness listened for a minute, then 
began to feed again, this time from the shoulder of the 
zebra. Every instant I expected Walker to shoot, but when 
he made no move to do so I leant over and whispered an 
inquiry into his ear. He replied in the same manner, 
saying he could not see properly, and begging me to shoot 
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if I had a clear view. I had not; I waited patiently for 
the lioness to grow tired of that particular zebra and sample 
one of the others, but she showed no inclination to do so: 
she was engaged with the one she had fed from the previous 
night, and it was good enough for her. When she had been 
eating for about half an hour I began to think she might 
suddenly go away, her hunger satisfied. 

When lions are feeding like this, within eight or nine 
feet of you, they know you are there, and are cautious and 
nervy. To them the boma is just a black bush into which 
they cannot see, but they smell the presence of man, and 
though they will not be driven from their kill by him, they 
have no desire to remain in close proximity to their enemy 
for longer than they can help. I decided I had better 
shoot, or there would soon be nothing to shoot at. 

When I sunk my head to the level of the rifle stock I 
found I could not bring the sights to bear ; the side of the 
loophole was in my way. By putting my left shoulder to 
the stock I could turn the barrel in the animal’s direction, 
but then I could not take aim. Nevertheless I had to risk 
it. By judgment alone I trained the barrel on the target 
of the lioness’s shoulder and pressed the trigger. Instantly 
the big black form vanished, as though magically dissolved 
before my eyes. It is amazing how instantaneous is the 
effect of a well-aimed rifle bullet at close quarters—the 
blow of it is paralysing. The lioness was down behind 
the zebra, and although I thought her dead, I was worried 
at losing sight of her. 

Ensued a pause of perhaps ten seconds, then a terrible 
roar split the silence within three yards of our heads. 
I had never heard a lion roar so close to me before, and I 
never want to again. It was a stunning crash of sound that 
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seemed to rattle one’s eardrums. Schillings says that the 
roar of the wild lion has thrice the power of the tame one : 
I can well believe it! She roared steadily with every 
breath, and when she drew in air it was with a snarling 
sound hardly less unpleasant than the uproar of its expulsion. 
It seemed to me the roars were gaining in strength; the 
beast was recovering from her wound, and she was angry— 
she was very angry. I got up on my knees and reached 
behind me for the shot-gun. It was imperative that I 
have room to protect the back of the boma; Walker was 
well able to guard the front with his rifle. The moment 
I clicked over the safety catch of the shot-gun the roaring 
stopped as though cut off by a sound-proof curtain. Then 
I heard her get up! I could see nothing: having risen 
from my prone position I had lost my skyline, and though 
I knew the lioness to be standing looking at me about ten 
feet away, she was invisible to me. 

Something told me she was going to rush the boma. 
There was a rustling, thudding sound in the grass, and a 
huge body struck the thorns at the side of my loophole. 
Immediately I fired a charge of shot in that direction, the 
gun making a deafening report in the confined space. I 
listened intently, one might call it speedily, for I was 
making desperate efforts to clear my ears of the din of the 
explosion, and pick up the noises outside again. I heard a 
heavy body fall about five yards away. She was too badly 
hit to get through the thorns; she had gone off down 
the bank towards the river, staggering and falling as she 
went. ‘“‘ Thank heaven, she is gone!” I said, and sat 
down to light a cigarette. We agreed that she was likely 
to die close by, and felt confident of finding her in the 
morning. 
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After a talk and a smoke, we settled down to pass the 
remainder of the night as best we could. It was cold, and 
we were cramped, but there was a dead lioness outside, and 
our night had not been wasted. Just as the light was 
breaking another beast began feeding from the middle 
carcass. It was standing behind the kill, and only its head 
was visible as it raised it to listen every now and then. 
Walker asked my opinion, and I whispered that it was a 
young maneless lion. He settled himself, and shot it 
through the head with his big rifle, killing it on the spot. 
We were jubilant after that. 

The dawn broke cold and cheerless; before it was 
fully light the voices of our boys informed us they were 
approaching to liberate us. I shouted to them to beware 
of the lioness, who might still be capable of inflicting 
damage. They walked wide round the boma to withdraw 
the brambles from its opening. 

The moment I emerged I saw that they were labouring 
under great excitement, and I soon understood the cause 
of this. A pack of lions had attacked the camp, they told 
me; the cook and the oxen were distributed over the 
veld; no one dared go back amongst the trees, where the 
great carnivora had taken possession. In the camp were 
several skins pegged out to dry; I knew that the kites and 
the vultures would make short work of these if they were 
left unprotected. The story of the lions’ attack did not 
perturb me: I suspected they had prowled a little closer 
than usual to the tent, frightening the Natives into a dis- 
orderly retreat. I did not expect to find them in possession 
when we returned. But the oxen and the skins must be 
cared for at once. 

Walker and I stared round at the matted grass and 
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bushy thickets. Somewhere amongst that cover was our 
lioness, and we did not wish to leave her. ‘“ We will just 
have a rapid look, and then get back to camp,” I said. 
‘* She cannot get away, wounded as she is.” 

Behind the kill lay the animal Walker had shot ; it was 
a huge hyena, whose immense head had deceived us in 
the faint light. Where the lioness had lain was a pool of 
blood ; a trail of it led away towards the river. We fol- 
lowed it cautiously, ready to shoot at the first warning. 
Tracking a lion is nervy work ; it is not the kind of thing 
to hurry over. Grass a foot high can conceal the great 
beast, and one is very likely to walk on to it, despite every 
precaution. 

We lost the blood trail in some heathery plants, and 
from then onwards were completely at fault. ‘The heather 
scrub stretched for several hundred yards ; it was impossible 
to search it properly in less than a couple of hours. If 
the lioness were dead, one might walk within three yards 
of her without discovering her hiding-place. Reluctantly 
we abandoned the hunt, promising ourselves that as soon 
as we had righted matters in camp we should resume it. 
Walker was sure we should find the lions near the camp, 
and hoped that the big black-mane would be among them. 
He was more eager to return than to find the lioness. 

When, after a two-mile walk at top speed, we reached 
the clearing in which our tent was pitched, it was to find, 
as I expected, that the lions had departed long since. We 
saw their spoor close to the Scotch-cart; it seemed to 
me they had passed down to water without any intention 
of causing trouble. Out on the veld, in the hot sunlight, 
the cook and his helper stood watching the oxen grazing 


industriously. The lions could not have been hungry, 
(8,719) 14 
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or they would have helped themselves to one of our beasts ; 
there was nothing to prevent them doing so. 

When the oxen were grazing by the river in charge of 
the herd boy once more, and order had been restored, we 
examined our trophies. Hyenas had not found them out, 
and the birds had contented themselves with scraps round 
the cooking fire; no damage had been done. By this time 
it was eight o’clock ; we were very tired and hungry from 
our long vigil in the boma. Walker suggested that we 
bathe and have breakfast before continuing our search 
for the lioness, and as I was sure this would be a long 
business, I agreed. 

It was therefore ten o’clock when we reached the boma 
and started work. The heather scrub yielded nothing ; 
we pressed our investigations into the bush. I do not 
mind admitting the job was most distasteful to me. Look- 
ing for a lion in thick cover is an unpleasant experience ; 
one’s nerves are on the stretch the whole time, there is an 
atmosphere of impending calamity, the stillness and the 
excessive caution of one’s own movements 1s conducive 
to anxiety. All the time I hoped that the lioness was dead, 
I was terribly afraid of finding her alive, for my experience 
with the previous lioness was fresh in my memory. 

About noon, while walking along the edge of a shallow 
donga, I disturbed a couple of spotted hyenas. They 
fled away from a spot behind some bushes down in the 
donga. Whatever was there was not dangerous if hyenas 
had been in company with it. I descended quickly, and 
came upon the body of the lioness in the place where she 
had gone to die. The skin was half eaten by hyenas, 
utterly useless, 

I called out the news of my discovery, and Walker 
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arrived. ‘Together we examined the carcass. My bullet 
had entered the shoulder and come out at the side of the 
neck. How she had survived such a wound so long was 
a puzzle. As far as we could tell in the damaged state of 
the skin, there was no mark of shot; evidently the first 
wound had been the one which prevented her getting into 
the boma to try conclusions with us. Sadly we took our 
homeward way, leaving our quarry to the scavengers who 
had already consumed a portion of it. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BUFFALO 


HE buffalo is considered to be the most dangerous 

beast in Africa, and one of the most dangerous in 
the world. There is nothing worse, unless it be the tiger. 
The reason of this is to be found in the qualities of the 
animal, and its habitat. ‘The buffalo has brains, and uses 
them. He frequents the dense thickets and tall forests, 
from which he emerges only at night. During the day he 
sleeps in his leafy retreats, choosing a spot where other 
animals are awake and feeding, so that his own acute senses 
may be reinforced by theirs. The accepted method of 
hunting buffalo is to wait for them to come out into the 
open to graze at dusk, or to surprise them at early dawn 
before they have retired into cover. ‘To enter thick bush 
on the trail of buffalo is considered suicidal, but yet I know 
of no other way to be sure of getting them. 

The animals’ senses are unusually keen; they smell, 
hear, and see as well as most of their neighbours, whether 
carnivora or herbivora, and they ape exceedingly cautious. 
When grazing, the buffalo does not allow his attention to 
wander from the surrounding scenery ; he snatches a few 
mouthfuls of grass, and while masticating it takes a long 
survey of bush and veld, testing the wind with his wide, 
wet nose. Since buffaloes live in herds, and each member 
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of the herd is equally suspicious, it is not easy to approach 
them undetected. 

Coupled with cunning unexcelled, the buffalo possesses 
courage and resource, and great tenacity of life. He is 
one of the most difficult beasts to kill; his strength is that 
of two shorthorn bulls put together, and he makes his 
attack with head held high, and watchful gaze upon his 
enemy, so that there is no chance of eluding-him. .A great 
hunter once said that a man in the claws of a lion was like 
a mouse in the claws of a cat, but a man “ downed ” by a 
buffalo is in even more helpless plight. The beast tosses 
his enemy, as a bull does, then he turns upon the prostrate 
form and gores and tramples it beyond hope of recovery. 

When wounded the buffalo retires into dense cover, 
where he plans retaliation. He may decide to await the 
advent of the hunter, or he may take up the hunt himself, 
and when he does this he is difficult to escape. Through 
the thick, tangled undergrowth he moves with cat-like tread, 
sniffing out the whereabouts of his foe, working round him 
until he is in position to deliver a rapid, unforeseen attack ; 
or he turns back on his tracks and stands concealed in the 
bush, watching the path along which his pursuer will come, 
and always he charges silently and swiftly. 

Hunters seldom take their clients into bush after buffalo ; 
it is no game for novices. I remember an American 
millionaire, who had shot several lions on the Serengetti, 
demanding a buffalo. I said to his hunter, “ Can you get 
him one safely ?”’ And the hunter, who had put up with 
many complaints from his client, replied, “ Oh yes, Dll 
get him one, but I don’t know if he’ll find it as pleasant as 
he thinks ! ”’ | 

He took him up on the slopes of Mount Kenya into 
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thick forest, and having trailed a herd of buffalo to their 
hiding-place, presented them to his client at forty paces 
distance, with instructions to shoot. The man fired and 
missed. Promptly a bull rhinoceros broke cover and dashed 
by within a few yards; the buffalo herd swept down upon 
the sportsmen, but by good fortune did not locate them in 
the bushes, and avoided them by a narrow margin. The 
millionaire declared himself satisfied, and returned to his 
own country forthwith. 

In photographing buffalo a telephoto lens is essential. 
With it one may take a picture at two hundred yards range, 
and at this distance one is fairly safe. But it is no use 
trying to see the game as close as this in the forest; the 
picture must be taken in the open, which means that it 
is necessary to surprise a herd when the light is bright—a 
very difficult undertaking. When people see photographs 
of wild animals they have no conception of the relative 
values of the pictures. For instance, I would assess the 
worth of a good buffalo picture as ten times that of a lion 
or elephant picture, because of the comparative difficulty 
of obtaining it. Personally, I have never got a picture of 
a buffalo, but as I have always hunted them alone this is 
not surprising. For three months I made my living by 
hunting these animals, and I always went into big forest 
after them. In such circumstances, with no one to protect 
me, I dared not take any chances. But I have been within 
twenty yards of a herd in a sunlit clearing at midday, and 
they have not known of my presence. I would undertake 
to pilot a man to a similar position, as long as he worked the 
camera and left me free to use my rifle. I would not put 
down my rifle when within that distance of a buffalo herd 
for all the gold in the Indies. 
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Buffalo are very numerous in some parts of East Africa, 
so much so that in 1925 the Government had to throw open 
districts to unrestricted hunting, in order to decimate the 
herds, which were becoming dangerous to Natives and 
farmers. This is astonishing when we consider that in 
1899 the buffalo were almost exterminated by rinderpest 
introduced by the Arabs. In this year, and those immedi- 
ately succeeding it, Schillings had great difficulty in finding 
buffalo, only managing to see them in an unhealthy swamp 
on the Pangani River. Neuman, the elephant hunter, 
journeyed from Mombasa to Lake Rudolph without seeing 
a single buffalo. Now they are common, but owing to 
being hunted for their hides they have become, in most 
districts, exceedingly savage. 

The hunter always dreads massed tactics on the part 
of the hunted. Recently buffalo have adopted this method 
of protecting themselves ; when they are shot at they charge 
en masse with determination to find and kill their enemy. 
A District Commissioner at Meru, who had shot numerous 
elephants, told me that after one experience of buffalo 
hunting he would never risk another. He found the herd 
in the forest, and, being unable to get a shot at the biggest 
bull, concealed himself near a pool of water, waiting for 
them to come down to drink. When they did so he shot 
the bull, the rest of the herd clearing off into cover. He 
walked out to examine his trophy, and the herd, which 
had been watching him from the shelter of the bushes, 
charged down upon him. Luckily a climbable tree grew 
close by ; he was just able to reach the safety of the upper 
branches when the squadron of tossing heads and gleaming 
horns passed by underneath. 

These proclivities would not be so bad if the buffalo 
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were as easy to kill as an ox, but he carries an astonishing 
amount of lead, and a pair of .450 bullets at close range 
sometimes produces no more effect than dust shot on his 
massive body. 

To get a good photograph of buffalo it would be necessary 
to prowl about the outskirts of an upland forest until the 
trails of the animals are observed. Then one must camp 
near by, taking care that no noise is made and no fires 
lighted. Every evening and early morning one would steal 
along the edge of the forest, hoping to find the animals on 
the open veld, a short distance from the trees. Weeks 
might pass before this opportunity occurred ; perhaps it 
never would occur. If one were fortunate enough to sur- 
prise the herd at graze, the chances are that the light would 
be too bad to make a picture, but if it should be bright 
day there would ensue the most careful stalk upon creatures 
as wary as any in the wilderness. If discovered close to 
them one would not be immune from attack; the buffalo 
will often recognize an enemy who does not declare himself 
as such, and will charge him on sight or smell. The 
buffalo is intolerant of man; he has suffered so much at 
his hands that he has declared unrelenting war upon him. 
I have known many men killed by these animals; in the 
vicinity of farms they are not safe, and should be driven 
away from the settled areas. In walking through upland 
forest the only beast I really fear is the buffalo. A rhino 
I can baffle, an elephant I can avoid, but a buffalo is as 
dangerous and vindictive as a snake, and as hard to get 
away from. 

Once, when unarmed, I was charged by a buffalo, of 
whose presence I had no suspicion until he came rushing 
out of the forest with intent to kill me. I threw myself 
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sideways into some reeds, and he passed over the spot 
where I had stood, puzzled by my sudden disappearance. 
Fortunately for me he was not much in earnest, and did 
not turn back to look for me. 

I took a man into forest once in pursuit of buffalo. 
I did it with extreme reluctance. We had been hanging 
about on the fringe of the big timber for a week, waiting to 
catch the herd in the open, and finally my client, becoming 
impatient, suggested we should trail them to their haunts. 
He knew that I had been accustomed to do this, and 
protested that he was not afraid to accompany me. Of 
course it is not a question of courage, but of experience. 
A professional hunter learns his trade by experience ;_ his 
knowledge of the game, and of how to act in certain circum- 
stances with certain animals, is slowly and painstakingly 
acquired. In the end he can take risks which would have 
been fatal to him in his earlier days ; but he cannot transmit 
his experience to a companion, and when he is handicapped 
by having to take care of another person he may find it 
impossible to take care of himself. I understood this well 
enough, but in a weak moment I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to hunt buffalo in forest with a tyro. It was 
the worst service I could have done him. 

It was my policy to hunt buffalo quite alone; my 
success depended upon my unobtrusiveness. One man 
can play hide-and-seek in such places with greater elusive- 
ness than two or more, but I could not deprive my client 
of his gun-bearer, and one stout-hearted Kikuyu was 
selected to go with us. At first, when we entered the 
dark, gloomy aisles of the forest, my companion was excited 
and cautious. ‘The warm, silent groves, echoing occasion- 
ally to the screams of parrots, the croaking of hornbills, 
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and the subdued barking of monkeys, produced in him 
an awed, almost reverent feeling, but as the hours went 
by and we proceeded slowly without alarm he became a 
trifle bored and impatient. I was on the spoor of the herd, 
following it through bracken and shrub, making long 
detours when it passed through dense thickets. At times 
I waited, listening to the valuable information imparted 
by birds and monkeys. This sort of thing is the quin- 
tessence of thrill; it is as exciting as stalking ghosts in 
a haunted house, and productive of similar sensations. 
The Native moved as IJ did, his face solemn and intent, 
his eyes watchful upon the trail. : ; 

At one of these pauses the white man stepped up to me 
and said in his ordinary tones, “ Say, these things have 
gone clear into the hills ; What about a rest and a smoke ? ” 
Immediately a bushbuck broke. cover near to us, and went 
crashing away through the undergrowth. I reproved my 
companion, pointing out to him that his voice had alarmed 
the buck, causing it to scamper off ahead of us, where 
otherwise it would have crouched in its place of concealment 
until we had passed. I said I was under the impression 
that he wanted buffalo more than tobacco. He apologized, 
and we proceeded. 

After another hour’s tracking, in which we covered 
probably a mile, the trail plunged down a steep declivity 
through dense bush into a river bed. “ Iko!” whispered 
the boy, in a tone of intense conviction. He thought they 
were standing along the river down below us, and so did I; 
it seemed an excellent place in which to take a midday 
siesta. 

We went very cautiously, a step at a time, down that 
narrow, twisting trail, the surface of which bore the im- 
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prints of scores of great hoofs. Some of the boughs under 
which we ducked showed scars and bruises from the horns 
of our predecessors. Suddenly the sound of running 
water was wafted up to us: I heard a single low grunt. 
They -were there—within twenty yards of us! To the 
right, a little way off the track, lay a windfall—an immense 
cedar tree, supported three feet clear of the ground by its 
tangle of broken branches. From the top of its trunk one 
should be able to see over the bushes down into the stream 
bed. What breeze there was blew towards us; I had no 
fear of discovery. 

We moved slowly up to the tree; but just as I was 
about to climb on to the huge trunk I heard the shrill 
twitter of a tick bird somewhere behind us. I looked at 
the Native; his face expressed’ the concern I felt. If it 
were a rhinoceros we were in no great danger: a rhino 
might be shot, or dodged as he broke cover ;_ but if it were 
buffalo they would almost certainly stampede back to the 
main herd, pounding us out of existence on their -way. 
I stood still, straining my ears. So intent was I upon 
the tick bird’s host up on the hill that I neglected to notice 
the actions of my client. He made an attempt to climb 
on to the log; trod on a rotten branch, and returned to 
earth with a crash and a curse. 

Pandemonium broke loose all about us. The buffalo 
in the river dashed away up the farther bank, those that had 
back-tracked up amongst the tall trees came charging down 
to rejoin their companions. I scrambled under the wind- 
fall, shouting to my companions to join me. We were not 
a moment too soon: a score of huge, shaggy animals burst 
out of the bush directly in front of our shelter. Some 
went round it; others went over it, like horses at a gate. 
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One great dun-coloured body after another cast its shadow 
on our shrinking forms as it passed between us and the sky, 
but not a buffalo saw us. Within a few minutes the noise 
of their headlong retreat faded away into the forest, and 
we were able to make our way back to camp, thankful to be 
safely out of a dangerous predicament. 

Now the proper conduct in that adventure was, at the 
first alarm, to have circled back up the hill to get all the 
buffalo between us and the wind. It was certain that they 
would break away to the main herd directly they were shot 
at, and we should have run no risk of a charge from any 
but the beast we hit. However, the experience was worth 
the risk, and I shall always remember those buffalo jumping 
over me. 

The strangest story of photographing buffalo was told 
me by an old American hunter, who is, I think, one of the 
most courageous and experienced hunters in Africa. He 
was trying to make a cinematograph film of a charging 
buffalo, and the only operator he could obtain was an 
educated Native. He left his camp one day to seek a 
suitable beast in the bush, leaving his dogs, a fine pack of 
Scotch collies, with the Native cook. 

He had no luck in his search until returning, when, 
within a few hundred yards of camp, he came upon a 
solitary bull buffalo. Having ordered the Native to make 
ready, he shot the buffalo in the leg to make it charge, 
which it did with determination. The hunter let it come 
quite close before he fired again; but when he did, despite 
the extraordinary accuracy of his shooting, he could not 
stop it. He ran backwards, tripped over a branch, and 
fell flat on his back. The buffalo, though badly hit, was 
eager to take advantage of its enemy’s helplessness; it 
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strove to push its horn through his body, but he kept it 
off by planting his feet against its head, between the horns. 

These tactics puzzled the buffalo, who must have been 
so far gone that he had not the energy to break down this 
barrier, but contented himself with pushing the man along 
the ground. Alli the time the hunter was shooting at the 
animal, but it did not seem to mind much. He was still 
obstructing the buffalo’s butts at him with his feet, being 
skated along on his back at every push, when his dogs, 
who had heard the noise of the fight, came rushing to his 
help and distracted the buffalo’s attention. The hunter 
got up quickly, reloaded, and shot the animal dead. 

Then, though bruised and shaken, he indulged in a 
demonstration of joy at the wonderful picture he had got; 
but when he examined the camera he found that the terror 
and excitement of seeing his master savaged upon the 
ground had proved too much for the Native’s nerves—he 
had turned the handle backwards |! 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 


OT many years ago elephants roamed in countless 

thousands over the veld. ‘The ivory trade has sadly 
diminished their numbers, and altered their habits, so that 
it is now difficult to see them, and still more difficult to 
photograph them. The herds now seek the seclusion of 
the dense forests on the mountains, or the unhealthy, 
almost inaccessible bush deserts so common in the interior 
of Africa. 5 

Elephants love cool, shady places where there is running 
water and big timber, but considerations of their safety 
oblige them to live in less desirable localities. 'They have 
been mercilessly hunted since first the Arabs opened up a 
market for their tusks. The Natives, who had previously 
waged war upon the monsters in protection of their crops, 
now pursued them for profit, and with poisoned arrows, 
pitfalls, and later, rifles, decimated their ranks. 

There is no doubt that elephants are most destructive 
beasts. It is all very well to sympathize with the noble 
animals and to regret their extermination, but if they who 
sympathize were obliged to live on what they could grow 
in the inhospitable wilderness, and were to see the labour 
of months, and the supplies for the coming year, destroyed 
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in a single night by these haughty beasts, they would feel 
inclined to wreak vengeance on them. The elephant has 
lorded it in Africa for thousands of years. No animal 
dared molest him ; the earth and the fruits thereof were his 
to use as he pleased. His pleasure was frequently others’ 
pain, and many a village has been rendered uninhabitable 
by the presence in its vicinity of a herd of the tyrants. 
They walk into the fields of young corn or roots, uprooting, 
trampling, and foraging in every direction. They push 
over huts, pull down trees, and kill men when they are 
annoyed by interference. The elephant is the Native’s 
enemy, and he hates him. | 

Since the organized persecution of the big beasts they 
have become very clever in avoiding their pursuers. They 
can travel incredible distances in a short time, and now 
they are continually on the move; shifting over vast tracts 
of country, feeding as they go. Alone among those species 
which survive from the.»primitive ages, the elephant is 
equipped with intelligence and adaptability to compete 
with civilized conditions. He knows quite well that he 
is in great demand, and takes every possible precaution 
to protect himself. 

With his new understanding he has acquired a great 
fear of man. Whenever an elephant is shot his first 
thought is to escape; it is only when escape is impossible 
that he decides to wreak vengeance upon his enemy. 
There are exceptions to this rule, for in districts where 
the old bulls have been harassed they attack man on sight ; 
but this, in my opinion, is the ferocity of desperation. 

In places where the elephant has not been hunted he 
shows little fear of man, treating him with good-humoured 
contempt which indicates the attitude of his forebears, 
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when man was a puny opponent, less to be considered than 
the lion. 

Such a place was the Meru forest a few years ago, and 
still is, I expect, because the herds there do not carry big 
ivory and are not shot at. In the days when I lived at 
Meru the elephants were very tame and harmless. They 
were also disrespectful. It was a habit of theirs to walk 
into the camp and push things about; penetrating into 
tents, throwing down huts, and generally making nuisances 
of themselves. Men told me stories of how they had been 
compelled to seek safety in trees from the terrible beasts ; 
of how, while travelling through the forest, they had been 
attacked and driven back along the way they had come. 
I do not wish to impugn their veracity, but during my four 
years’ acquaintance with the Meru elephants I was never 
molested by them. 

I used to ride through the forest twice a month, and on 
these trips never carried a more powerful weapon than a 
.45 revolver: as useless against elephants as a stick. Fre- 
quently I would find the trails in possession of the huge 
animals, and at such times would be obliged to hang about, 
shouting and singing, until they decided to get out of my 
way and let me pursue my journey. There were two very 
large herds in this district, one of which numbered approxi- 
mately two hundred head. Often I have come upon them 
feeding within a hundred yards of a herd of Meru cattle, 
and the children in charge of the domestic beasts showed 
no fear of the wild ones. It was there that I saw the bulls 
playing and wrestling with each other—a most interesting 
sight—and there that I saw them toboggan down hillsides 
into the river below. When the ground is very wet it 
becomes so slippery that neither man nor horse can keep 
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his feet. The elephants come to the top of a steep bank 
below which lies the river. They proceed down the trail 
until 1t becomes too steep for them to stand on, then they 
sit down on their haunches and slide. They appear to 
enjoy the fun, screaming and trumpeting as they go shooting 
into the water, like merrymakers on a water-chute. 

The forest is interlaced by hundreds of narrow trails 
on which the elephants travel, and so thick is the under- 
growth that one cannot move except by these paths. As an 
example of the elephants’ extraordinary ability to penetrate 
this bush I will relate an episode in one of my journeys. 
I was riding a Somali pony along the forest trails, when I 
came face to face with a huge bull elephant at about twenty 
yards distance. The pony stopped and pricked up his 
ears. He had been brought up in elephant country, and 
had no fear of them. I was not quite so confident ; I had 
no weapon, and the stranger towered twelve feet above the 
ground, which meant that I was looking up at him at an 


acute angle—a very frightening sight. 
(3,719) isl 
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The growth of ivory does not seem to depend upon the 
size of body; this fellow had tusks no more than forty 
pounds weight, but he was as big as any elephant I ever 
saw. He put out his huge ears, curled up his trunk, and 
regarded me suspiciously. I knew that he could not see 
me very well owing to his weak eyes, but was trying to 
hear and smell what kind of a creature I was. 

For a few minutes we looked at each other calculatingly, 
then the elephant turned and disappeared into the jungle 
at the side of the track. It was so thick that by no means 
could I have pushed my way through it, yet I heard no 
sound other than a faint rustle as the pachyderm threaded 
his way amongst the leaves. The elephant’s feet are a 
marvel of efficient construction. They are equipped with 
non-skid treads, and the whole of the sole of the foot is 
plastic and spongy, like crépe rubber. When the animal 
treads on sharp, uneven rock, or earth corrugated with tree 
roots, his feet mould themselves to the surface, and he is 
able to walk swiftly and noiselessly where a hoofed beast 
would reel and stumble. 

At one part of the Meru forest my way led across a plain 
of lava upon which nothing but reeds and a few twisted 
thorn trees could grow. The surface was the roughest 
one could imagine, all tilted rocks and sloping dongas ; 
it was only with the greatest difficulty a pony could keep 
his feet. It was in this place that Neuman lost himself 
on his trek to Lake Rudolph. He shot a zebra and drank 
the water in its stomach, managing by this means to keep 
going until he found his camp. I can understand his 
predicament, for I have been lost on that lava plain three 
times—and I used to cross it forty times in the year. 

One day I was riding through that desolate expanse, 
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leaning over the pony’s neck watching every footfall to 
see that he did not break a leg, when, out of the corner of 
my eye, I noticed some big beasts near to me. I thought 
they were Meru cattle, and promised myself I would 
inspect them as soon as I had an opportunity to give them 
some attention. I was trading in cattle at the time, and 
Natives’ herds were of interest to me. 

Having got the pony on to a comparatively level piece 
of ground, I pulled up, and turned in the saddle to survey 
my surroundings. ‘The beasts I had thought cattle were 
elephants, and they were moving parallel to me about fifty 
yards away. It was a big herd of bulls, cows, and calves. 
Now, any animal with young is a tricky customer; I had 
only my revolver, and I felt most uncomfortable. Suppos- 
ing an anxious cow resented my presence and charged me, 
I should be at her mercy, for the pony could not run on 
such ground, and there was no tree big enough to shelter 
me from an elephant. But the herd passed leisurely upon 
its way, and although the beasts peered at me, seeming 
aware of my proximity, not one of them evinced any interest. 
I wonder if the pony reassured them. It is possible they 
may have taken him for a zebra, for he was not unlike one 
in appearance. Relieved of pressing anxiety for my safety, 
I had an opportunity of studying the elephants’ manceuvres 
over the rough ground. They walked steadily ahead in a 
widely spread group, and appeared to find the lava surface 
no more difficult than the forest trails. A cinematograph 
camera would have provided me with a splendid picture, 
but on such occasions one is never provided with the right 
equipment. 

The stampede of a herd of elephants is enough to frighten 
the most courageous of men. While walking along a game 
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trail in the heart of a big forest I got down-wind from a 
herd, of whose presence I had no suspicion. My first 
alarm was from an outburst of trumpeting about two hun- 
dred yards off the track in the dense undergrowth, out of 
which tropic palms and creeper-clad trees thrust their 
branches, striving to rise above the choking shrubs. The 
whole herd went crazy, and dashed in my direction. Over 
the shrubs I could see palms and young trees going down 
before their furious onslaught; the noise of their screaming 
and trumpeting was terrifying. A fleet of tanks, equipped 
with steam sirens, and with the speediness of racing cars, 
could hardly have made a greater uproar in the echoing 
forest. 

I was in a serious predicament, for I could not get off 
the path on which I stood, and had no notion of the exact 
direction of the animals’ charge. The only thirig to do 
was to remain still and trust to Providence. I crouched 
down behind a tree, concentrating all my wits upon the 
necessity of dodging the beasts the moment I caught sight 
of them. They burst out of the bush on either side of me 
and went careering across the path, and not one passed 
nearer than five yards! As soon as the noise of their 
retreat had receded I departed in the opposite direction, 
and I did not loiter. 

One Sunday morning I walked out from Meru boma to 
take a stroll in the forest. I carried nothing more deadly 
than a kiboko—a rhinoceros-hide whip—for I did not 
expect to go far from the road, and had no fear of molesta- 
tion. A little river trickling between rows of splendid 
trees tempted me; I turned off along its banks and pene- 
trated deep into the leafy maze. Suddenly I saw animals 
ahead of me, and, crouching down, was able to make out 
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elephants standing on the banks of the stream. There 
were two cows and two calves; I could see no others. 
They had been bathing by drawing up water in their trunks 
and squirting it over each other, and the sight they pre- 
sented, standing in the shade with the sunlight filtering 
through on to their wet hides, and their tusks gleaming 
bright yellow, was one I shall never forget. Of course I 
wished to get nearer to observe them. I made a careful 
stalk to within twenty-five yards, when an open space, 
unprovided with bushes, checked me. Immediately in 
front, on the edge of the ranks of trees, grew a laurel-like 
clump; I stole up near it, my attention riveted on the 
splendid beasts, who had no notion of being observed. 
Lying full length I could look along the ground beneath 
the bush, and feast my eyes on that wild scene—the elephant 
at home in his native forest. 

So intent was I upon the animals, that although aware 
of two small tree trunks in my line of vision I paid them 
no attention. Of a sudden something moved above me. 
I looked up, and over the top of the bush, at a preposterous 
height, a huge rock-like head bulked monstrous against the 
green of the forest growth, and a curious red eye peered 
down at me. I was lying within six feet of a bull elephant ; 
it was his legs that I had mistaken for saplings just beyond 
the bush! I have seldom been so frightened in my life. 
The animal could at any moment have reached down and 
picked me up in his trunk. 

With one movement I was on my feet, running for my 
life. I am certain no champion sprinter ever equalled my 
time over that first fifty yards; I was quite sure that 
elephant was behind me, and expected every instant to feel 
myself lifted into the air by his trunk. There was a big 
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windfall in my path ; I leaped it like a hurdler, and, feeling 
safer for this inadequate protection between me and the 
enemy, took a hasty glance over my shoulder. The big 
bull was walking leisurely towards the cows, taking no notice 
of my existence. If an elephant has a sense of humour he 
was probably chuckling to himself. 

This was where I should have turned back and spent 
a pleasurable half-hour studying the doings of the great 
pachyderms at close quarters, but I did nothing so reckless. 
At the moment my interest in elephants had entirely de- 
parted; I felt that the open plains was the only safe place 
to be, somewhere where I could see every big beast for 
miles around and give it a wide berth. My terror was 
begotten of my knowledge of elephants’ ways with people 
they do not like. I can conceive of few forms of death 
more horrible than is meted out to his enemy by the tri- 
umphant elephant. Usually he knocks a man down, and 
then proceeds to finish him off at his leisure. He may 
kneel on him, or trample him; this is not so bad. He 
may grasp him with his trunk and pull him on to one of 
his great, blunt tusks; this is pretty bad. Or he may 
put one foot on his legs, twist his trunk round the upper 
part of his body, and pull him in two; this is dreadful ! 
I visualize myself lying helpless on the ground while the 
elephant turns back to deal with me, and I cannot imagine 
greater agony of mind than that experienced by a man in 
such a situation. Death by lion bite, buffalo goring, or 
rhino trampling seems infinitely preferable to this. 

A friend of mine who had shot numerous elephants 
made a mistake one day and shot a calf. The cow turned 
back to examine the body of her slain offspring ; then she 
started to look for the murderer. The hunter lay con- 
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cealed in the bush, watching the antics of the bereaved 
mother. He was so frightened by the experience that he 
never went elephant hunting again. 

It would appear that some elephants have no desire to 
hurt man, and are careful to avoid doing so. The Wakamba 
tribe, who know a great deal about these animals, report 
some marvellous escapes from them. ‘This tribe is greatly 
addicted to drunkenness ; they indulge in periodical beer- 
drinks, at which all the participants become prostrated by 
their potations. A party of three Wakamba were journeying 
to a trading store to buy sugar for their beer. At the 
settlement they met some friends, and proceeded to get 
as drunk as there was liquor to make them. There was 
insufficient to make a thorough job of it: in the moonlight 
the roisterers started for home, merry and careless, carrying 
their loads of sugar in the customary way—upon their 
backs, held in position by a reim round the forehead. This 
manner of carrying a load compels the bearer to bend his 
head forward; and the three Natives, half stupefied with 
drink, slouched along, taking little interest in anything 
but the path immediately before their feet. 

In the shade of the forest an old bull elephant stood 
directly in this path, and the leading man walked into it. 
Having bumped his head against the huge fore-leg, he 
looked up and saw what he had done. He uttered one 
stifled groan of despair and collapsed on the ground like 
a dead man. His companions, alarmed by his expression 
of woe, raised their heads, saw the bulk of the elephant 
in the moonlight, and promptly took to their heels in the 
direction of the nearest climbable trees. Safe amongst the 
branches they looked back to see their friend’s fate. The 
man lay at the elephant’s feet, directly under its massive 
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head, so that he was out of the beast’s range of vision. 
The elephant extended his trunk to test the wind, smelt 
man very plainly, but could not see him. He backed care- 
fully away from the danger spot until he saw the prostrate 
figure on the ground, then he smelt it, turned, and stole 
quietly into the forest. Whether that particular M’kamba 
was cured of drunkenness I do not know. 

The Wanderobo, a primitive forest tribe, trap elephants 
by various methods. One is to suspend a large javelin, 
heavily weighted, in a tree beneath which the animals will 
pass. The end of the rope which holds the javelin is then 
stretched across the trail, so that the elephant will break 
it free with his ponderous feet. The falling blade, usually 
poisoned, descends on his back, inflicting a dangerous wound. 
The hunters then follow the beast until he succumbs to his 
injuries. 

Another method is by use of a pitfall in which is planted 
a sharpened stake. The sufferings of an elephant impaled 
on this must be dreadful. The Somalis creep up to an 
elephant and hamstring him by a blow with a sharp, heavy 
knife. He is then surrounded by horsemen, and dispatched 
with spears and arrows. It has often been reported to 
me that a Derobo hunter will steal upon an elephant and 
get under his body without the animal being aware of him, 
but I have never seen it done. They are certainly very 
skilful, and understand the habits of the beasts better than 
any other African tribe. 

While riding through forest on an elephant trail one 
day, I came to where the animals had thrown down a big 
tree into the path. The tree was tangled with monkey- 
rope and creepers ; there was no way through its branches, 
and no way round it. The size of such trees uprooted 
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by elephants is astonishing. One beast cannot overthrow 
a forest giant; several of them exert their strength to the 
accomplishment, and when the ground is softened by rain 
they push it over without much difficulty. 

On this occasion I decided to pass the obstacle by 
some means rather than turn back and make a lengthy 
detour. I looped the bridle over my arm, took out my 
sheath knife, and began to lead my pony into the thick 
of the branches, cutting away such growth as impeded us. 
In the middle of the tangle, with boughs behind and before, 
I heard the noise of something approaching from the 
opposite direction. It was low down to the ground, a 
Snapping and crackling as of some large body forcing its 
way amongst the boughs. What sort of an animal it was 
I could not imagine. I drew out my revolver, and levelled 
it at the spot where the creature should appear. Suddenly, 
up out of the leaves was thrust the face of an old Derobo. 
He regarded me with an expression of surprise, which 
quickly changed to one of mirth as he saw my revolver 
pointed within two feet of his head. The fact that I had 
so nearly killed him seemed to amuse him highly. He 
had been working his way through the obstruction by 
crawling along the ground, and, strange to relate, had not 
heard my approach. I told him he was too old for hunting, 
and should stay at home with the women. Despite the 
insult, he helped me to get my pony back on to the path, 
and parted from me with expressions of good will. 

Elephants, like men, will sacrifice themselves in each 
other’s interests. I know of no other creatures who display 
a like nobility. When one of a herd is shot, others will 
often return within range of the hunter’s bullets, wind 


their trunks round their stricken comrade, and assist him 
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to a place of safety. I know men who have taken advantage 
of this chivalry to kill the animals who evinced it. Such 
hunters deserve to be abandoned by their servants when 
themselves wounded ; a fate which has overtaken not a few. 

Undoubtedly the best way to photograph an elephant 
is to trail him up in the bush and stalk to within reasonable 
range. A rifleman is needed, to stand by in case of trouble, 
but if a district is selected where the animals have not been 
molested by sportsmen there should be no great danger in 
approaching them. Such a place as the Meru forest would 
seem to offer excellent opportunities, and there are districts 
along the slopes of the Aberdare Mountains where good- 
tempered animals make their homes. 

The study of the wild elephant is an attractive pastime, 
but I recommend investigators to assure themselves there 
are no rogues (solitary, misanthropic animals) about, for 
these are liable to attack without provocation, and are 
exceedingly dangerous creatures. A rogue is usually made 
so by injury or sickness. Prolonged suffering, whether 
from illness or wounds, would appear to cause mania in 
the brains of elephants. Nature has wonderful ways of 
protecting her children from those evils which man en- 
courages; it is noticeable that among most species of 
animals, aged or impaired bulls are not allowed to breed. 
Elephants are strict about this; the young herd bulls will 
not allow senile or demented animals to approach the 
cows; they combine against them and drive them off, 
and this ostracism increases their irascibility, so that they 
are ready to fight and kill anything which annoys them, 
A rogue elephant, though not as dangerous as a man- 
eating lion, is yet a tough proposition, and one should 
always be on the look-out for him. 
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Apart from these individuals, elephants are, I maintain, 
peaceable animals, who will not harm man unless he makes 
the first aggressive movement. It is a pity they will not 
recognize man’s warnings to trespassers, and continue to 
regard everything edible as much their property as that of 
the people who may cultivate it. 


CHAPTER IX 
LEOPARDS AND THE SMALLER CATS 


HE leopard has always been classed as vermin; that 
is to say, sportsmen are absolved by law and custom 
from observing any rules of fair play in exterminating this 
animal. How far the leopard is necessary in the scheme 
of animal creation it is impossible to say. Man has been 
taught throughout so many centuries to consider the fruits 
and the fauna of the earth as his own particular property, 
to survive or perish at his pleasure, that he does not hesitate 
to pronounce sentence of extirpation upon any form of life 
detrimental to his welfare. Somewhere, and somehow, I 
have heard of a district in Hungary which has become a 
desert owing to the extermination of birds. The farmers 
thought the birds ate their grain. They did; but they also 
ate insects which, being allowed to multiply, made it 
impossible to grow anything within the radius of their 
activities. 
Seals have been wiped out to protect fishing grounds. 
It is extraordinary that usually the fish vanish with the seals. 
In Rhodesia enormous herds of game were slaughtered 
because it was supposed they encouraged the tsetse fly. 
In recent years there has been no diminution in the tsetse 
flies in Rhodesia, in fact, they are spreading. 
What is the cause of the plague of locusts which now 
182 
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visit East Africa yearly? ‘Ten years ago one seldom saw 
a swarm of locusts in that country. Has man done 
something silly, the consequences of which he does not 
understand ? It is a risky business interfering with the 
arrangements of Providence. I am inclined to believe 
that every creature exercises some useful purpose in the 
workings of Nature, and therefore I presume there is good 
reason for the leopard, although I cannot say what it is. 

Were I counsel for the prosecution I could marshal a 
scathing indictment. I could say that Felis pardus was a 
confirmed stock thief; a vindictive, dangerous character ; 
and, on occasion, a baby-killer. I would point out the 
cunning and furtiveness which enables him to live in one’s 
back garden upon one’s pigs and dogs without great risk 
of discovery and punishment, and I would bring a yearly 
toll of slain sheep, goats, and fowls against him, comparable 
only to the casualty lists of the Great War. 

My opponent for the defence could plead only that his 
client was one of the most beautiful and courageous of 
creatures. ‘This, were the judge a poet, would be sufficient 
to ensure a lenient verdict, but as he is a business man it 
aggravates the crime, and renders the sentence not only 
just but profitable, for, after the execution, there is money 
to be made from the carcass. When first I was in Africa 
leopard skins were worth {10 each. Parisian dancers and 
English gentlewomen wore leopard-skin coats. Now they 
are worth no more than {3 each; the dancers and the 
ladies are wearing something else. This has not much 
benefited poor Chui, for with strychnine at a low cost 
there is still profit in his death. 

Now in no circumstances can we find justification for 
the use of poison. Any one who lays a poisoned bait for 
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an animal should be compelled to watch the sufferings of 
that animal after it has eaten—I had almost said, deserves 
to eat himself, in error. It is a despicable mode of venge- 
ance, befitting a mean and treacherous character. I do 
not understand why societies for the prevention of cruelty 
do not proceed against the poisoners of wild animals. 
Perhaps they are too busy with dogs and horses; where 
such inhuman treatment is accorded man’s friends it were 
too much to hope for mercy to his enemies. ‘Two reasons 
why men poison leopards are, that they have neither skill 
nor patience to hunt them, and that they are frightened 
of them. 

These animals possess all the furtive and agile qualities 
of the domestic cat, combined with a reckless ferocity 
unusual among clever creatures. Although exceedingly 
plentiful in most districts of East and Central Africa, they 
are seldom seen, so that few people realize how often they 
pass within a few yards of these dangerous, unobtrusive 
beasts. Only if one is accustomed to reading tracks and 
signs does one observe the prevalence of leopards. Every- 
where there are “ scratching trees,’ against the boles of 
which the animals sharpen their claws, and at most water- 
holes the dog-like spoor of Chui may be seen. This spoor 
is often mistaken for that of a hyena, but careful examina- 
tion in places where the pad has sunk deep in dust or mud 
will reveal no print of toe-nails, the distinguishing mark of 
hyena-spoor. 

You have observed the household pussy rise at evening 
from his day-long sleep, stretch back and legs, and then 
approach a tree (or table leg) upon which to rake his claws 
and loosen his muscles? In just such a manner the 
leopard, having spent the day in his cave, or outstretched 





THE AFRICAN LEOPARD AND HIS KILL—-A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN. 
(Photo: F. W. Champion.) 


along the branch of a big tree, rouses himself in the cool 
hours to begin the night’s hunting. If his resting-place 
is a tree he detaches himself from it like a very branch, so 
beautifully painted, in imitation of sunlight filtering through 
leaves, his coat, so symmetrical and natural the curves of 
his sinuous body, that though you may stare at the branch 
upon which he lies you will be unlikely to see him. 

One morning in camp I was waiting for my boys to 
pack the loads and prepare for the day’s trek. I went 
down to the river and sat there smoking, watching the 
acacia trees leaning across the current. A big bough of 
one of these trees appeared strangely shaped. It had upon 
it a curious bulge from which a stick depended, close to 
the main trunk. The sunlight falling through the leaves 
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made a shifting, dappled pattern on the whole bough, so 
that, although I was no more than fifteen paces from it, 
I was unable to discern it very clearly. The effect was 
something like the ripple of a sunlit stream running fast 
among shadows. Suddenly the hump on the bough 
detached itself, and leapt lightly to the ground; it was a 
full-grown leopard, and what I had taken to be a stick was 
his tail! If I had photographed him while he lay there 
the negative would have been most difficult to decipher. 

When Chui begins his nightly prowl the first thing he 
does is to take a drink. At his favourite watering-place 
you may lie in wait for him, but as he will approach the 
spot under cover of bush and grass you will have difficulty 
in seeing him. The best stratagem is to tether a noisy 
goat near his trail, and conceal yourself within thirty yards 
of it; thus providing him with an easy meal, and yourself 
with a clear shot at him when he tries to make off with it. 

One evening an Administrative Officer and I were 
trying by this means to shoot a leopard who had been 
raiding the Natives’ stock-yards. We had our bait in a 
little clearing, and on the edge of the bush, within twenty 
yards, we lay concealed. I was on one side of the clearing, 
my friend on the other; between us lay an old Native 
hunter who knew much of the habits of the foe. The sun 
set, the light faded gradually, guinea-fowl began to call by 
the river, a bushbuck passed us in plain view on his way 
to drink. 

At this game one has less than an hour in which to 
accomplish one’s task; the leopard starts work about 
5.30, and it is too dark to see rifle sights an hour later. 
The light was almost gone when I heard a stick crack 
somewhere behind me, and imagined the moment of action 
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to be at hand. I did not betray my position by moving, 
but concentrated all my attention upon the noisy goat, 
upon which, at any moment, a lithe, spotted form might 
spring. ‘The object was to kill the leopard before he killed 
the goat, for although the death of the robber would save 
the lives of many goats, we felt it a duty to protect our 
bleating servant from injury. 

Presently I heard the Native hiss through his teeth, and 
received an impression—a nasty, creepy feeling in the 
spine—that something was watching from behind. I was 
lying flat in the middle of a bush; I wriggled cautiously 
into a position from which I could glance backwards. 
The leopard was standing within a yard of my heels, 
watching me! My frantic scramble to bring my rifle to 
bear, and the leopard’s plunge for safety, were simultaneous ; 
I fired, and missed him. We never managed to shoot that 
leopard, and he continued to kill goats. 

At one place I received news of the depredations of 
a black leopard. Such beasts are rare; they make valu- 
able trophies. They are not a different species from the 
ordinary spotted variety, but just freaks, like white black- 
birds. This beast was sorely afflicting a Native village ; 
the inhabitants were as eager as I to bag him. It was 
bushy country, cut up by a number of dongas in which 
good cover abounded. 

For a week I hunted that leopard by night and day, 
but he was more skilful than his pursuer. I would find 
places where he had slept, and would attempt to track him 
from them, I sat over baits, I drove the dongas—no luck. 

One day we saw him. We had been engaged since sun- 
up in driving the dongas round the village where the 


previous night he had killed a goat. I would stand in a 
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commanding position from which I could see every animal 
moving along the donga, then the Natives would walk 
through the bush, driving before them all the beasts who 
had sought shelter in it. They turned out a variety of 
animals, from duiker to rhinoceros, but the leopard was not 
amongst them. About noon we found a form in the edge 
of a maize patch, and a tuft of black hair caught on a thorn 
near by. The leopard had been lying there ; we knew he 
could not be far away. We beat the maize shamba from 
end to end, and all the likely looking thickets round about ; 
then, nonplussed, I approached a tiny tree, leant my rifle 
against it, and lighted a cigarette. As the match flared up 
a lithe, black form leaped out of the tree, passed over my 
head, and, with a few effortless bounds, disappeared into a 
thicket. I had no time to snatch up the rifle before he was 
gone—and I never saw him again. 

The only other black leopard I ever saw was on the 
Mara river while I was engaged in watching lions. I put 
him out of a tree, and he loped across the open in full view 
of me to take cover in some thick bush. That was in the 
days when I was not bloodthirsty ; I made no attempt to 
shoot him, but contented myself with admiring his beautiful 
body and the rare cloak that covered it. 

-' To photograph a black leopard in daylight would be 
one of the hardest of tasks. It is difficult enough to make a 
picture of the ordinary Chui, but the “‘ Chui Neusi ” is 
beyond hope of the camera man. 

I had an amusing experience with a leopard one evening 
while I was encamped high up in the Aberdare Mountains. 
I had with me my two best hunting dogs, Mick, a half-bred 
Airedale, and Bingo, a wolfhound. Walking over the 
hillside at dusk, the dogs started a leopard who had been 
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making his way from one belt of forest to another. No 
leopard likes being caught in the open ; this one ran for his 
life, with the dogs in pursuit. It is the duty of hunting 
dogs to bay leopards, but not to close with them; in a 
fight with a leopard a dog stands no chance at all. My 
two knew this well enough, and though they harried the 
flying animal they made no attempt to catch hold of it. 
The leopard fled over the top of the hill, the chase was lost 
to sight, but I could still hear Mick’s yapping; like all 
terriers, he was very noisy when excited. There had been 
no time for me to shoot ; unslinging my rifle I ran up the 
hill to the assistance of my four-legged friends, shouting 
commands asI went. I had no desire to engage in a leopard 
fight, and did not want my dogs to be mauled. 

The altitude was 9,500 feet, about twice as high as 
the highest mountain in Britain ; by the time I reached the 
crest of the hill I was blowing like a grampus, in no condition 
to shoot straight. Over the ridge, indistinct in the fading 
light, appeared a scurrying animal, followed by the gaunt, 
black form of Bingo. That morning I had attended to a 
wound in Mick’s neck, using a big pad of cotton-wool and 
a white bandage for a dressing; when I saw a gleam of 
white round the head of the onrushing animal I thought 
Mick had heard my orders to return and was obeying them. 
It was only when the beast was within a few yards of me 
that I knew it for the leopard. Evidently Bingo had over- 
run it; it had turned back, intending to seek refuge in the 
forest from which it had at first emerged, and finding me 
in the way was quite ready to attack me. I fired immedi- 
ately, missing my target by yards, but scaring it with the 
yellow flame of the cordite. It passed me in an instant and 
went on down the hill, Bingo overhauling it at a great rate. 
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A short distance away was a small bush, and when the 
leopard dashed into this Bingo was one jump behind it. 
The wolfhound put on all his brakes and stopped ; then he 
raised his voice in a note of triumph. The quarry was 
bayed; all that remained for him to do was to keep it there 
until I came and killed it. But behind the bush, unknown 
to Bingo, was open veld stretching away to the forest line 
a quarter of a mile distant. From my elevated position 
I saw the leopard going straight on towards the forest, 
and shouted the news to Bingo, but the hound took no 
notice ; he was exceedingly pleased with himself at having 
run the quarry to ground, and thought my objurgations to 
be praise of his efforts. Mick, whose short legs could not 
keep pace with the hunt, now made his appearance on the 
sky-line; he shrieked with anger when he saw what was 
toward. His language was more intelligible to the hound 
than was mine; Bingo darted round the bush, struck the 
trail, and continued the pursuit, but the leopard had gained 
too much of a lead, and it reached the forest before him. 
The old hound had to put up with a good deal of raillery 
at the camp fire that night, and his disgusted fellow hunter 
would have nothing to do with him. 

Though the leopard is usually counted last in the “ Big 
Five’ of African game he is responsible for as many 
maulings asany. The cause of this is the animal’s pugnacity 
and cunning when wounded. A wounded leopard seeks 
cover, and in cover he is one of the most dangerous beasts 
in the world. It would be discreet policy to abandon a 
hunt which took on these conditions, and I always advise 
sportsmen to keep out of bush wherein a hurt leopard 
has concealed himself; but in practice the true hunter 
will pursue his quarry in all circumstances, not flinching 
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from an encounter because the odds have turned against 
him. 

In shooting dangerous game the man has everything 
in his favour. Usually he begins the contest by a blow 
delivered suddenly and without warning, and which 1s 
sufficiently severe to cripple his antagonist. The skilful 
hunter tries to make this first blow as telling as possible, 
because he knows that if it fails the initiative will pass from 
him to the enemy, who will deliver his counter-stroke with 
all the resources of experience and cunning. To refuse 
to follow up the first encounter is cowardly, and contra- 
dictory to all the ethics of sportsmanship ; which is why 
some men risk destruction by pursuing wounded animals 
into cover. ‘There is no beast more speedy and elusive 
than the leopard when brought to bay. He can hide 
himself in a place where a rabbit would be noticed; he 
moves silently, and with amazing agility. 

Mr. Charles Cottar, a well-known hunter, holds the 
record, as far as I know, for encounters with leopards. 
Three times he has fought hand-to-hand with these beasts, 
and each time he has been severely mauled. In the second 
of these battles he sustained injuries which paralysed his 
side, so that now he can use his left arm and leg only with 
difficulty. One must know something about this man to 
understand his capabilities. He was a Texas rancher ; his 
strength and courage, bequeathed to him by that race of 
pioneers whose hardihood and recklessness have become 
a byword, have been developed by the life of a cowboy and 
big game hunter. He is enormously powerful, steady of 
nerve, and sure of action. ‘To my mind no more efficient 
hunter ever trailed a rifle through the African bush. 

When Cottar fought his last leopard he was no longer 
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young, he was crippled, and his sight had lost the keenness 
which had made him one of the best shots of his day. 
He had a farm at Rumuruti, managed by his sons, and while 
driving home with them one evening a leopard made its 
appearance on the road. Mike Cottar shot it, but it escaped 
into the bush. His father announced that they would return 
in daylight and find the beast, who, if left in that condition, 
would be a menace to the neighbourhood. In the morning 
they took a pack of dogs to the spot, and were soon led 
to a clump of thick bush in which the leopard had sought 
refuge. The dogs bayed it, but were frightened to close 
with it; the leopard stuck tight in his sanctuary of thorns 
and dared the men to attack him. 

Old Cottar approached the bush from the back while 
every one else was occupied upon the farther side of it. 
He poked and pried about, and presently he thought to 
catch sight of the leopard in the dense tangle of branches. 
A shot from his Winchester confirmed his supposition ; 
he could hear the animal rushing towards him. He bent 
down to peer under the bushes, and the leopard, travelling 
along the branches, suddenly sprang upon his head. His 
hat protected his scalp, but his chest and shoulders were 
bared to the beast’s raking claws. With his sound arm he 
thrust it off, but it returned to the attack immediately, got 
hold of him round the neck with its paws, and tried to bite 
him. Cottar held it away from him with a hand on its 
throat. Unable to sink its teeth in his face it licked at his 
skin with extended tongue. Again, with a great effort, he 
threw it off. 

He was standing with his back to a small tree; every 
time the leopard attacked him he managed to get in a kick 
as it reared up, and then gripped it by the throat to prevent 
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it biting him. His great strength, and the trunk of the 
tree behind him, saved him from being knocked down ; 
the battle was fought with the antagonists erect, grappling 
with each other. Three times the leopard attacked, and 
three times Cottar threw it off; then it lay and glowered 
at him, resting in readiness for another attempt. He told 
me that he knew then he would be the victor. The contest 
had become a personal one with him, it was he or the 
leopard. He did not call for help, he wanted no inter- 
ference. 

The leopard was wounded, also it was hurt by Cottar’s 
kicks and blows: the man had sustained severe injuries 
to his arms and shoulders, and his scalp was badly torn, 
but in his crippled hand he still held the rifle. Keeping 
his gaze fixed upon the enemy, in case it should again 
charge, he sat down upon a small ant-hill, grasped the rifle 
between his knees, and reloaded it. Then he waited for 
the leopard to renew the fight, confident that he was master 
of the situation. At that moment his son came round 
the bush and shot the animal dead. Cottar was bitterly 
disappointed. He told me, “ I knew I had him beat, the 
next time he came would have been the last.”” That was 
truly a battle of giants. 

The serval is about three times the size of the “ Tabby 
Tom,” and is mounted upon very long legs. He wears 
black spots on a yellow field, and is quite a handsome 
fellow. Servals are frequently found near flocks of guinea- 
fowl—in my opinion birds form their chief food—but I 
know they kill Kirk’s antelope, and small monkeys also. 
They are courageous fighters, and if attacked by dogs will 
put up a fierce fight. 

While living quite alone at Meru, in a tiny hut I had 
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built, I received a visit from a serval who showed great 
curiosity in my dwelling. I had made a table out of petrol 
cases, and a bed by thrusting poles through sacks and 
nailing them on uprights. It was very cold at night, so 
I made a little fire in my hut, where I burnt aromatic cedar 
logs to cheer and warm me after the day’s work. One 
night I was lying in my bed, reading by the dim light of 
a hurricane lantern, when I received the impression that 
some creature was in the room with me. The table was 
between me and the door, which was wide open. From 
my raised position I could not see far under the table, 
but I noticed a pair of long, furry legs standing there, with 
the toes pointed towards me. I knew them for the fore- 
legs of a serval, and kept very still for fear of frightening him. 

For about three minutes the legs made no movement, 
then they turned away, and out on to the hearth before the 
glowing embers stepped a big male serval cat. He regarded 
the fire with interest—it was plain he liked the warmth 
of it, but was exceedingly puzzled at its appearance. I 
envisaged that particular serval having discovered a deserted 
camp fire in his native forest, and thus learnt the comfort 
of this contrivance. He stood looking at my fire, motion- 
less, silent, tense like a coiled spring, as are all the creatures 
of the night when they prowl upon their secret affairs. 
For a moment I hoped he would settle down and make 
himself at home, but something disturbed him; he ran 
lightly to the door and vanished, nor could I ever attract 
him to my hut again. 

One evening I was driving in a car with a number of 
other people. My host was a keen sportsman, that is to 
say, he had spent the greater part of his life killing stags, 
foxes, and pheasants, and knew of few other methods of 
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amusing himself. He was very fond of animals, and once 
I saw him almost weep at the sight of an ox injured by a 
brutal Native. On this occasion we were returning from 
an expedition to shoot geese, and were all carrying shot- 
guns. A pair of servals appeared in the glare of the head- 
lights ; the driver stopped the car and shot one of them. 
The survivor ran into the bush before it could be killed. 
Of course we were obliged to pursue it. 

Our host strung us out in a line and we walked forward 
among the thorns, looking eagerly for the quarry. I had 
not gone far before I saw the trail of the serval, quite 
distinct in the faint evening light. I followed it and soon 
came to the cat, crouched under a bush, waiting to see 
what had happened to its mate. It kept still, staring hard 
at me, thinking itself invisible, I suppose, for neither by 
turn of head nor check of stride did I show that I had seen 
it. Without a pause I passed by, and continued my way 
out on to the plain where the others were gathered. 

“It is very strange,” said my friend. “ He must be 
somewhere in that patch of bush.”’ 

‘* Well, he wasn’t in my part of it,” I lied stoutly. 

Reluctantly they abandoned the hunt, and I returned 
with them to the car, feeling absurdly pleased that I had 
saved the serval’s life. Considering the number of animals 
I have killed such conduct was most inconsistent, but I 
have always liked servals, and the fact that this one had not 
forsaken its mate appealed to my sense of chivalry. 

My wife had a tame serval that was a most engaging 
animal. It always slept on her bed, and would not associate 
with any one but her, treating the rest of the family and the 
Natives with polite indifference. Its one fault was that 


it would kill chickens, and of this habit it could never 
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be broken. An old tabby cat took a great fancy to the 
serval and would follow it about, rubbing against it and 
purring in the way cats do with the objects of their affection. 
The serval hated it. His self-contained, reserved nature 
was affronted by its demonstrativeness; he did all he 
could to avoid the tabby, but he never attacked it, even 
when it insisted upon accompanying him to hunt mice, and 
ruined all chance of success by its foolish conduct. 

The habits of the serval are similar to those of the 
leopard, but I have never known one to come to a kill; 
they seem to prefer killing their own food. ‘Therefore it 
is extremely difficult to obtain a photograph of this animal, 
and, indeed, I have never seen a good one taken. It is 
only when bayed by dogs that a serval would pose for his 
picture, and that means of taking him is hardly within the 
scope of legitimate photography—that is, if one regards 
game photography as a sport rather than a business. 

Another creature which makes a splendid pet is the 
caracal, or lynx. It is about the size of the serval, thicker 
of body, but shorter of leg. Its tufted ears, round eyes, 
and light fawn coat give it a handsome appearance. Lynx 
must be uncommon, for I have seldom come upon them, 
nor often seen their spoor. Their habits appear to be much 
like those of the serval. 

I remember a lady staying at the Stanley Hotel in 
Nairobi who had brought with her from up-country a tame 
lynx. In the morning she took it out on to a strip of 
common ground bordering Sixth Avenue, and there played 
with it. It was a most.attractive creature. Mistress and 
pet chased each other round my stationary motor-car ; the 
lynx was too quick for the human, and when it overtook 
her would make a flying leap into her arms. 





‘“ THE CARNIVORE’S PARADISE ’’—WILDERBESTE IN THE BUSH-VELD. 
(Photo: Topical Press Agency.) 


Presently an old Airedale dog came toddling along the 
road taking his morning walk, and the moment the lynx 
caught sight of him it dashed towards him. Its mistress 
explained to me that it had been reared with dogs, and was 
very fond of them, but no one explained this to the Airedale, 
and at sight of the wicked-looking wild beast galloping 
in his direction he took to his heels, dashing amongst the 
traffic on the main road. Motorists and cyclists swerved 
and shouted as the lady and I pursued the lynx, who 
pursued the dog, who attempted to elude it by doubling 
through the traffic, back and forth across the road. An 


exciting five minutes ensued before the cat was overtaken 
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and leapt into its mistress’s arms in its customary manner. 
Since that episode I have always wanted a pet lynx. 

In tropical Africa there are several varieties of small 
cats called civets, genets, and bush-cats. They exist 
everywhere, but owing to their furtive habits one seldom 
sees them, excepting at night by the light of motor-car 
headlights or an electric torch. I used to watch genets 
hunting by focusing my torch on them at long range. 
These little animals, about the size of a ferret, go nosing 
through the grass seemingly quite oblivious to the circle 
of light about them. They move like shadows, peering 
and prying into every crevice in search of beetles and shrew 
mice, Often I have watched one climbing carefully into 
the bushes seeking bird’s nests. 

The black and white bush-cat is fond of fowls, and will 
do great execution in a chicken-house. At Sotik I kept a 
number of chickens, and the master of my flock was a fine 
old cock who would have become famous in the days when 
cock-fighting was popular. He stood up to everything 
that came his way, and, like most pugnacious creatures, had 
a lot to say for himself. He was particularly loquacious 
in the early mornings, and in the chilly hours just before 
dawn I was often awakened by his crowing. On many 
occasions I told my houseboy that we must kill and eat 
the bird to stop his noise, but when I had risen and recov- 
ered from my annoyance I always changed my mind and 
spared his life. 

One night a terrific row started in the fowl-house; I 
turned out of bed in a hurry, armed with a shot-gun. A 
Native held a lantern, while I opened the door of the house 
and peered within. A big bush-cat was crouching on the 
perch snarling at Henry, the cock, who made lunges at the 
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enemy, striking with wings and spurs. The old bird was 
in a great state of excitement, shrieking and chattering ; 
he had been bitten in the leg, and many of his feathers were 
missing. On the floor lay the bodies of two hens whom 
Henry had not been able to protect. 

I thrust the muzzle of the shot-gun through the door 
and blew the cat to pieces, but the crash of the report in 
that narrow space almost shocked Henry to death. He 
fell flat on his back, but was up again in a moment, and 
began to fight the wall of the house, battering at it with 
his spurs, yelling at the top of his voice. He continued 
this performance long after I had gone back to bed; it was 
plain the bird was not himself. In the morning the house- 
boy who brought my tea remarked that Henry had not 
uttered his usual challenges to his Native rivals. I never 
heard him crow again after that dreadful night, but I 
treated him with great deference, as I would have treated 
a man who had fought a tiger in his bedroom in defence of 
his family. 

The smaller cats, of which many uncatalogued species 
must exist, receive little attention in a country where there 
is so much of bigger, more attractive game, but I think 
they would provide interesting material for the naturalist. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FABULOUS NANDI BEAR 


HERE is one animal for whose photograph the big 
museums would cheerfully pay thousands of pounds. 
But the existence of this creature is still debatable. To the 
Lumbwa it is known as the chemoiset, to the Nandi as the 
karet. Both these tribes are full of information about it, 
but one seldom meets a Native who claims to have seen it. 

A great deal of rubbish has been written about the bear 
by men who have small knowledge of African animals, 
and less of Native legends. One man said it ate his dog’s 
mealie porridge off his veranda, another asserted he had 
often seen it in the lights of his car. The truth is, that 
the only white person to see and describe the monster was 
a small child who encountered it while playing in the forest 
at Ravine, and it is more than likely that what the child 
saw was a large hyena, or a baboon. 

The Lumbwa and the Nandi are singularly courageous 
and intelligent Natives. They show no fear of any animal, 
and have, from time immemorial, accustomed themselves 
to killing elephants, buffalos, and lions with the spear. 
But they are terrified of the bear. They describe it as a 
huge, ferocious brute, like a hyena, but as big as a lion; 
they say it lives in dense forests, from which it emerges 
only on the darkest nights. Its spoor is like that of a man, 
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but so broad as to be almost square. A forest officer made 
a tracing of this spoor, and Mr. Leakey, the archzologist, 
showed it to me. It fits the Natives’ description. 

Along the borders of the Lumbwa and Nandi countries 
run two big ranges of mountains, called the Mau, and the 
Nandi Escarpment. It is in the impenetrable forests of 
these mountains that the bear has his home. 

I spent a year in the Lumbwa country, and was much 
interested in the chemoiset. ‘There is a swift, rocky river 
which seems always in flood, and presents an awe-inspiring 
spectacle of swirling green water and snowy foam, swooping 
down through defile and chasm among the silent green hills 
of the Lumbwa Reserve. Regarding the maelstrom of 
waters I asked an old Lumbwa if the river derived its name 
from its ferocity. ‘‘ Oh no,” said he. “ It makes a noise 
like the chemoiset.’” Now the growl of that river was like 
the wrath of a hundred lions, and if the bear talks with that 
voice I do not wonder the warriors are afraid of him. 

I sought the bear in the forests of the Mau, penetrating 
as deeply into those tangled fastnesses as any white man 
has done, but I found no trace of the creature. I collected 
many tales about it. Men told me it came down to the 
villages at night and murdered the inhabitants in their 
huts. It made its entrance through the roof, killed the 
occupants, and ate their brains. That was one of the 
beast’s peculiarities ; it ate only the brains of its victims. 
Women gathering firewood in the forest would be missed, 
and later their bodies would be discovered, always minus 
the tops of their skulls. 

Just before my arrival in Kericho there had been an 
outbreak of these killings, and the Government had held 
an inquiry into their causes. The weight of evidence 
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tended to prove that some unknown, malignant beast 
existed, and preyed upon the people, but the nature of it 
was in doubt. 

At Molo two ladies were left alone on their farm one 
night. About ro o’clock a dreadful roaring broke out near 
the house. It was accompanied by a noise as of some 
creature beating a drum. ‘The Lumbwa servants asserted 
it was the chemoiset, and no one would stir out till morning. 
In the hot sunlight courage returned; the surrounding 
veld was examined, and there, within a stone’s throw of the 
house, a big circular patch of grass had been beaten quite 
flat. In some loose earth was the square, bear-like spoor 
of the chemoiset. 

The drum-like noise described by the ladies and their 
servants suggested to some that the subject of the Native 
legend might be a gorilla, but it seems improbable that 
a gorilla could exist in the high, cold forests of the Mau, 
upon bark and berries strange to it. If at some period 
gorillas had made their way from the Congo to Kenya 
they would have multiplied or died off ; in the first instance 
they would be common and observable, in the second their 
history would have been forgotten. Also, despite the 
assertions of certain sensational fiction writers, the gorilla 
is a harmless, amiable creature, and a vegetarian; he 
certainly would not kill men and eat their brains. 

With all this evidence of the bear’s activities I began 
to think it not improbable that I might encounter it on 
one of my nocturnal rambles. I sustained a bad scare on 
the banks of the river which was named after the horrid 
brute. Driving a lorry from Lumbwa to Sotik I was 
caught in a tropical downpour, and benighted in the 
Chemoiset valley. I do not like sleeping in a truck; I 
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spread my blankets near the water’s edge, and proceeded 
to try and get some much-needed sleep. The rain-clouds 
cleared away, the full moon rose golden and splendid, 
flooding hill and valley with light, making it possible for 
me to see the heaving, racing surface of the river, which 
exercised a curious hypnotic effect upon my somnolent 
mind. 

Suddenly the most dreadful uproar broke out along the 
road. Something was roaring and screaming in a fearsome 
manner; the hills echoed with the noise, which even the 
growl of the river could not obliterate. I gripped my 
rifle and rolled over in my blankets, convinced that the evil 
genius of the place had found me out and was eager to taste 
human brains for his supper. 

The noise drew nearer, and I saw a faint black shadow 
moving on the lighter ground of the roadway. I dared not 
shoot at such an indistinct target; I held my fire and 
waited, feeling my hair lie light on my head as the enemy 
steadily approached me. ‘Then it entered a patch of bright 
moonlight, and I saw it was a man. I jumped up and 
confronted an old, skin-clad Kipsigis, obviously the worse 
for liquor. He smiled upon me amiably, quite unper- 
turbed at meeting a white man in that unhallowed spot. 
He had been drinking beer at the hut of a neighbour, and 
was now on his way home at midnight. 

“But why were you making that terrible noise?” I 
asked him. 

“* To scare the chemoiset,’’ he replied innocently. 

It was not long after this that I saw an animal about 
which there still remains some doubt in my mind. I had 
started a trading store in Sotik on the edge of the Lumbwa 


Reserve. The situation was on the top of a hill, and other 
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hills surrounded it as far as the eye could see. This 
country is peculiar. It is very wet, and usually as green 
as England; for days the hills are enshrouded in mist, 
and on some nights a thick blanket of cloud obscures the 
light of stars and moon. It is a land of mystery and legend, 
inhabited by a people grave and reserved, cruel and savage 
in temperament, and constrained in speech. They made 
midnight raids on my property, and, more than once, broke 
open and robbed my store. In consequence of this, at 
night time I was alert, often getting out of my bed to 
prowl about the veld, on the look-out for enemies. My 
bedroom was a little round hut, some distance removed 
from the others. Beside it grew a patch of evergreen bush, 
behind it the grass sloped away to a valley wherein a narrow 
stream gurgled along the declivities to join the Kipsanoi 
river, half a mile below. 

One night, thinking I heard a noise, I sneaked quickly 
from my hut and stood against the wall of it, shaded by the 
thatched eaves. What had awakened me from sleep I did 
not know, but I considered it necessary to find out. When 
in the wilds I sleep like an animal, I am not roused by 
accustomed noises, but any unusual sound brings me back 
to consciousness with a jerk. The moon was full, the night 
was finer than usual. Mist hung over the feathery grasses, 
pale silver and quiet; there was not a breath of wind. 
‘I saw some beast travelling towards me through the mist, 
and I could not think what creature it could be. It was 
the size of a lion, but its movements were unlike Simba’s 
slouching stride. The grass came up to its belly, its head 
was held low before its bulk, it appeared to have an enormous 
tail. Slowly and quietly it approached, and I waited, 
intensely interested, knowing it could neither smell nor see 
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me. ‘The moon passed behind a cloud ; the animal became 
indistinct in the mist. When within a dozen paces it 
stopped, and at that moment the moon shone out again, 
clear and brilliant. 

I received a dreadful shock. The beast was like 
nothing I had ever seen or imagined. It had a huge, 
square head, and the snout of a pig; its eyes, two black 
spots, were fixed upon me in an observant stare. Lar 
circular ears, the size of plates, stood up from its head, and 
they were transparent—I could see the grass through them. 
The creature’s body was covered with coarse brown hair, 
its tail was the size of a tree trunk. 

There is an ant-eater in Kenya, a survival of the age 
when the cave bear and the woolly rhinoceros roamed the 
earth, but this beast, though like to that rare species, was 
not of it. I thought with longing of my rifle inside the 
bedroom ; and with quick, silent steps of my bare feet I 
went backwards, feeling along the wall of the hut to the 
doorway. I did not remove my gaze from the beast, and 
it remained motionless, watching me. In the hut I groped 
in darkness for a moment until my feet encountered my 
slippers and my hand found the rifle. The comforting 
sound of the bolt closing upon a live cartridge restored 
my courage; I slipped out again to interview the stranger. 

He was just disappearing into the clump of bush, and 
though I could have got a shot at his hind-quarters, I let 
him go in peace. To tell the truth, I was afraid to shoot 
at him unless sure of scoring a winning hit. There was no 
sense in following the animal into bush in the dark; I 
returned to my bedroom, barred the door, lighted the lamp, 
and spent the rest of the night reading O. Henry. 

Did I see the chemoiset, or what did I see? Next day 
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my settler friends, to whom I related my adventures, were 
disposed to believe I had met the Nandi terror—they knew 
I was to be trusted on the subject of animals; but I am 
inclined to think I saw some weird, hybrid ant-eater, and 
I am sorry I had not the pluck to go after it and find out 
all about it. | 

In 1930 a man brought me a skull like a hyena’s skull, 
but of larger size. He had a farm at Koru, where at about 
that time cattle and sheep had been killed by some mys- 
terious agency. The Lumbwa herdsmen ascribed these 
deaths to the chemoiset. The farmer had set numerous 
traps, and one day, on returning from a week’s holiday, 
his boys informed him that the marauder had been caught. 
It was a young chemoiset, they said. Being unwilling to 
lay hands on the beast’s body they had tied a rope to 
it and towed it away into the bush. There the farmer 
found all that remained of the body, and he brought the 
skull to me. 

I am no zoologist, so I turned the skull over to the 
Game Department, with a request for their opinion. They 
pronounced it to be the skull of a hyena. A few days 
later Mr. Leakey dropped in; without comment I showed 
him the skull. He was puzzled and interested. Accord- 
ing to him the teeth were not those of either the striped 
or the spotted hyena; he wanted the bones and hair of the 
beast to send to the British Museum. 

A short while later he wrote to say the skull was that 
of a solitary brown hyena, a species observed in Rhodesia, 
but never before seen in Kenya. I communicated with the 
farmer, and managed to procure some scraps of hair and 
a few bones, which were sent off for classification. After a 
lapse of months I heard from Mr. Leakey that he had 
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found other specimens of the same beast, and did not think 
it much of a rarity. So once again the trail of the Nandi 
bear had led to an impasse. 

I met an old Native who alleged he had seen the chemoi- 
set. He told me all about it. When he was a tiny child 
his mother took him into the forest to cut wood. She 
was working with her hatchet at a windfall, which lay 
beside a patch of tall reeds masking a river; the m’toto 
played about close by. Suddenly they heard a terrible 
grunting, and the noise of some animal forcing its way 
through the reeds. The terrified woman caught up her 
child, and crouched with him in the hollow of the tree 
trunk from which she had been cutting wood. 

The crashing drew nearer, then over the tops of the 
reeds appeared a huge head, the head of the chemoiset. 
Frozen with terror, woman and child huddled silent in 
their inadequate shelter, while the dreadful beast glared 
round, snorting and grunting its inquiry of the noise which 
had wakened it from sleep. Then, unable to locate the 
fugitives, it turned and crashed away again, deep into the 
pathless forest. 

‘‘ That,”’ said the old man, “‘ was how I saw the chemoi- 
set, and I am the only man living who has seen it.”’ 

‘¢ What did it look like ? ”’ I demanded. 

‘“‘ Its head was like a lion’s head,” he said impressively. 
“It had very long ears, and its eyes were like hot coals 
on a dark night.” 

** You could not see its body ?” 

“No, for it was in the reeds; but the reeds were as tall 
as a tall man, and the chemoiset looked over the top of 
them at us.”’ 

That is the best description I have ever had of the 
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Nandi bear, and it is not very informative. The raconteur 
was very old, he had been telling that tale all his life, and 
his artistic moderation compelled my admiration. Although 
a popular story-teller among his people, he would not have 
had much success in Fleet Street as a writer of thrillers. 


CHAPTER XI 
HIPPO, GIRAFFE, AND SOME ANTELOPES 


HE hippopotamus cannot be classed as a dangerous 

animal. It is true that where he has been persecuted 
he shows anger at the presence of man, and has been known 
to destroy boats and canoes; but ordinarily he is timid, 
requiring nothing but the opportunity to effect his im- 
mediate escape. 

Hippos have been mercilessly hunted for their skins 
and teeth. ‘They are easy prey, especially when they take 
refuge in small lakes and streams, for they cannot remain 
under water very long, and one has only to watch the surface 
for some minutes to get a shot at them. When fright- 
ened they rise to the surface only at fairly long intervals, to 
take a single hurried breath before submerging again, but 
at the end of a quarter of an hour of this they become so 
exhausted that they are obliged to break cover every minute 
or SO. 

The hippo is a herbivore; he comes ashore every 
night to eat grass, and if there are crops in the vicinity of 
his dwelling-place he will play havoc with them. Moving 
along the banks of the bigger streams at night one may 
frequently surprise a herd of these big, ungainly animals 
grazing, and then it is as well to keep clear of them, for 
in their panicky rush to the water they will knock down 
anything that obstructs them. On the plains, where the 
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rivers are fringed with dense scrub, the hippos make steep 
slides on the banks. When alarmed they throw themselves 
on to these slides, and skate into the water at a great pace. 

Wandering along the Pangani one evening I came upon 
_one of these toboggan runs and crossed it. A hippo was 
just above me in the bush, and, getting my scent, he sud- 
denly dived for safety, threw himself on to the slippery 
mud, and came glissading down like an avalanche. I 
managed to avoid him by a margin of a few feet. Since 
then I have been very careful how I cross such places. 

From the hide of the hippo, which is about two inches 
thick, are made whips and walking-sticks. If allowed to 
dry it becomes hard and springy, like whalebone ; if oiled 
it retains the pliability of a leather lash. This is the 
“kiboko ” of the Swahili, or the ‘‘ sjambok ” of the Boers ; 
a terrible instrument of punishment, which will cut chunks 
of flesh out of man or beast. These whips are also made of 
rhinoceros hide, but the real kiboko is of hippo hide. It 
is as heavy as an oaken cudgel and as flexible as a dog whip, 
and, I suppose, no other instrument possesses these qualities 
in such a marked degree. 

Shooting or photographing hippo is very easy ; all one 
needs to do is to find the place where they emerge from 
the water, and lie in wait for them there. 

A couple of years ago a hippopotamus made his way 
from Zululand to East London, travelling overland, feeding 
in fields and gardens en route. Every one in South Africa 
became quite interested in the odyssey of this solitary beast, 
who roamed through civilized country in which for many 
years no other of his species had existed. The newspapers 
reported his progress every morning, as they report the 
itinerary of a long-distance flight. ‘There was much con- 
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jecture as to how far he would travel, and whether he would 
reach Cape Town. Then one day, to prove his dauntless 
courage I suppose, some man shot him, and that was the 
end of the hippo’s pilgrimage. 

In Kisumu, on Lake Victoria Nyanza, there was, and 
probably still is, an old hippo who came into the town every 
night to browse in gardens. Late-homing revellers bumped 
into him at street corners ; motorists had to halt while he 
cleared out of the way ; but he never tried to hurt any one. 
The residents of Kisumu were proud of him, and forgave 
his destructive habits among their vegetable patches. 

One thing about hippo I always found hard to under- 
stand, they are plentiful in soda lakes such as Elementieta, 
Nakuru, and Manyara, where nothing can drink of the 
astringent water. Do they visit a river to quench their 
thirst, or are they able to drink liquid poisonous to all other 
species ? 

Giraffe are on the increase in Kenya and Tanganyika. 
There is no easier animal to shoot. The giraffe seldom 
tries to conceal himself; he stands out on the veld like an 
observation tower, and trusts to his vigilance to give him 
warning of an enemy. But there is another curious thing 
about him—he seems to have little fear of anything. You 
may approach to within fifty yards without causing him 
to evince any sensibility other than curiosity. He moves 
slowly away from you, lashing his tail, looking back over his 
shoulder exactly like a fowl when stalked by a domestic cat. 

Selous says that giraffe are a favourite food of lions, 
but I have never seen the carcass of a giraffe killed by lions. 
The demeanour of a giraffe is not that of a beast who is 
hunted ; in those districts in which I have observed him 


I do not think he has any enemies. I have described how 
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elephants who are not hunted behave: giraffe behave in 
the same way. The elephant’s only enemy is man; I 
take it the giraffe is in the same position. Still, lions must 
have eaten giraffe in the Transvaal, or Selous would not 
have said so. The extermination of the quagga and the 
antelope might have had something to do with this; a 
famished lion would attack anything. 

It is not commonly recognized what an enormous 
beast a giraffe is. The length of the neck detracts from 
the bulk of the body, but if the giraffe had a short neck 
like a rhino it would be seen that he is a monster. Wild 
giraffe on their native plains are much bigger than any 
I have seen in captivity. This is, I believe, because they 
do not thrive on a diet of hay. Their natural food is twigs 
and bark of certain trees, such as the mimosa and acacia, 
and the substitute does not allow them to grow to their full 
stature. They can browse from the tallest mimosa trees 
on the veld. During the war they repeatedly wrecked our 
telegraph wires by walking into them, and we used the 
tallest poles we could find. 

The unbelievable height of the monsters was productive 
of a ludicrous experience which befell me in my first days 
in Africa. I saw a big bull giraffe on the veld, and wished 
to make his closer acquaintance. When I walked towards 
him he took refuge behind a tall, flat-topped tree. His 
legs and body were visible behind the trunk and below the 
bushy crown of the tree; I hurriedly placed this cover 
between me and him, and went forward as cautiously as 
possible. With my gaze fixed on the sleek hide of his 
body and the little swishing tail, I skulked along until quite 
close, when something made me look up, and there over the 
top of the greenery was the head of the giraffe, watching 





ROSY FLAMINGOES ON THEIR NESTS. 
A common sight along the shores of African lakes. 
(Photo: James's Press Agency.) 


me with a supercilious expression. It was most astonishing ; 
I knew he was tall, but at that range he seemed gigantic. 
The Irishman who on being shown a giraffe said, ‘‘ There 
isn’t such a beast ! ” must have felt exactly like I did. 

An old bull giraffe is usually very dark in colour; his 
dappled hide shines in a wonderful way. One is astonished 
at the thickness of his neck just above the shoulders. 
When they drink they spread their front legs wide apart 
so that they can reach the water; it must be remembered 
that their legs are amazingly long. A giraffe protects 
himself by striking with his front feet, or butting with his 
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little hat-peg horns. A man who caught one with a 
lasso told me that when he stood ten yards behind it he 
nearly had his head kicked off by its front hoofs, and when 
he came round to the front it repeated the offence with its 
back hoofs. This was his way of commenting upon the 
agility of the beast, and from his description one may gather 
that the giraffe is not easy to deal with. A giraffe running 
is like a donkey braying, it does not become less absurd 
through repetition. His long legs amble, his neck sways 
like a ship’s mast, and his tail swings in circles. ‘Throughout 
this performance his face bears an expression of surprise 
and interest, as though he were quite unaware of the 
curious antics of his body. 

While hunting with a Kavirondu Native who had never 
seen a giraffe I came on one of the creatures. “ What’s 
that ? ” asked the boy in astonishment. ‘“‘ That is a twiga,”’ 
I told him. He stood staring at the beast until it started 
to run, then he lay down on the ground and laughed until 
I thought he would choke himself. It was five minutes 
before I could get him to continue the journey. 

Fifteen years ago, giraffe, excepting in the game reserves, 
were very scarce. ‘This was because the Dutchmen made 
wagon whips out of their hides, cutting a strip right down 
the carcass from head to tail. ‘The Dutch pioneer, like the 
early settlers of America, had no consideration for any 
animal out of which he could make profit. Having exter- 
minated every animal in his own country, he trekked to 
East Africa and Rhodesia, where the possibilities of slaughter 
were still abundant. There he proceeded to wipe out the 
giraffe and eland for the sake of their skins. I have known 
two Dutchmen to kill over a hundred eland in a day, and 
to make a profit of thirty shillings out of each hide. If 
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one of these people wishes to tie up a broken dissel-boom, 
or to mend a whip, he takes his rifle and shoots an eland or 
a giraffe to provide him with the wherewithal. The giraffe 
were easy prey for these stupid butchers, who, as a race, 
are probably the finest shots on earth. 

About 1920 the settlers in Kenya began to enforce the 
game laws which the Government had never been able to 
enforce ; they reported every Dutchman they found shoot- 
ing giraffe. In a couple of years the slaughter had practi- 
cally ceased, and now you may see great herds of these 
beautiful, harmless creatures wandering over the veld, 
unafraid of man. 'To obtain splendid photographs of them 
you need only patience and a little skill in stalking, or, if 
you have neither, a telephoto lens. 

The largest of the antelope is the eland. He is much 
like a native humped-ox in size and appearance. A big 
bull will weigh a thousand pounds. The flesh is much 
prized by Natives and Europeans ; it is like the finest beef. 

Notwithstanding his great weight, the eland is a fine 
jumper. When you surprise a large herd of them and they 
fly in a body, those in the middle will frequently leap right 
over each other’s backs in their efforts to choose their own 
line of flight. When first I went to Africa big herds, con- 
taining as many as three hundred head, were common, 
but it is rare to see more than a score together nowadays. 
This is because they are great travellers, roaming from end 
to end of the country ; and nothing that does not stay in 
the game reserves has much chance of survival amongst the 
hordes of slaughterers who drive out in their cars from the 
cities to indulge in week-end sport, or the farmers, who 
will not tolerate any animal eating their grass, unless they 
can sell it for money. 
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Ten years ago I sat on a hill in the Loldaiga Range and 
watched the migration of a herd of eland, eight hundred 
strong—bulls, cows, and calves, winding along the valley 
below me. In the last four years the biggest herd I 
encountered in Kenya numbered twelve animals ! 

In the early days good photographs of eland would 
have been easy to get, but to-day the chance would have to 
be sedulously sought, and painstakingly exploited. I made 
an attempt on the Mara River three years ago; I could not 
get within a hundred yards of the animals. On that occa- 
sion they were in company with zebra, and a whole herd of 
game spread out in the bush is difficult to outwit ; wherever 
you are, some beast, from some angle, has you in view. 

Another antelope interesting to observe and photograph 
is the impala. They are plentiful in bush country where 
there is good water. A big impala ram is as big as a High- 
land stag, but he is more agile. The jumping power of these 
animals is amazing ; they fly over bushes and dongas with 
consummate ease. This habit may, on occasion, be danger- 
ous to the hunter. A friend of mine, while slinking along 
a donga in pursuit of a leopard, alarmed a herd of impala 
which fled across his front. One doe, concealed from him 
by the bushes, took a mighty leap over a shrub down into 
the donga, landing squarely on top of him. He was badly 
hurt, and might easily have been killed. 

Impala vary very much in size according to the district 
in which they live, but the biggest animals do not always 
carry the longest horns. The best horn growth I ever 
saw was on the Sugaroi River in Kenya, and the smallest 
impala I ever saw was at M’bugwe, in the Rift Valley of 
Tanganyika. When alarmed the animals snort loudly, 
and this sound is easily mistaken for the snort of a rhino. 
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Often I have been badly scared by this warning signal in 
thick bush, where a charge from a rhinoceros was to have 
been expected. 

Stalking impala is a fascinating pastime. One day, 
while encamped on the Euasso Nyiro, I decided to see how 
close to them I could get. A long slope, thickly grown 
with eleleshwa bush, ran back from the river; there were 
dense, tangled brakes, interspersed with open glades and 
winding trails. ‘The clearings held rhino, wart-hog, and 
impala. I entered this jungle alone, travelling along paths 
I remembered. 

Before long I crossed the fresh spoor of impala, and, 
following it, saw the herd at graze in a clearing. Crouched 
behind a bush I watched them for atime. ‘They numbered 
about forty, I judged, but many were concealed in the 
bush, and among these was the big ram who would be in 
charge of the herd. It is easy enough to get close to the 
does, but the ram protects his head with great cunning. 
The animals were grazing slowly down-wind ; I skirted 
the clearing, and lay in wait for them on the edge of another 
patch of good grazing, near by. Presently they began to 
appear, young, careless does, and old, suspicious ones; 
walking quickly for a few yards, then pausing to crop the 
grass, then staring round in search of an enemy before 
taking a few more mouthfuls. When the glade was full 
of them, a large ram cantered across and hid himself in the 
bush at the farther side. 

Again I made a detour, anticipating their movements. 
This time they drifted all about me, forcing me to keep 
very still in a little patch of bushes. The ram came by 
quickly again at the last moment, but I saw where he 
stood, just behind a fringe of shrubs dividing the glade 
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from another and larger one. Impatiently I watched the 
does browse along until they had vanished into the other 
glade, then I started slinking quickly from bush to bush, 
bent double in my effort to escape observation. I had not 
taken five steps before I came on an old doe standing with 
her back to me. 

She was within ten feet, so I froze still instantly ; but 
she had heard something, and turned her head slowly to 
look behind her. My position was an awkward one; I 
was on my toes, crouched like a frog, with the fingers of 
one hand touching the ground, and my rifle held forward 
level with my bent head. In this cramped attitude I 
remained, while the doe subjected me to a leisurely inspec- 
tion. Her big, soft eyes stared at me, her jaws moved 
busily; she was curious, but unperturbed. After a 
minute of the most agonizing strain she moved off after 
her companions, and disappeared from view. I ran for- 
ward, quickly and silently, up behind the bush which 
sheltered the ram, where I dropped flat and crawled through 
the midst of it. 

The old fellow was standing watching the herd; I 
think he was identifying them all to see that none was left 
behind. Another moment and he would canter off to the 
next glade; I craned out from cover, and thrust the muzzle 
of my rifle into his haunch. He flicked his ears and 
swung his head round to see what was poking him. When 
he saw me I thought he would have a fit. I had kept my 
eyes averted when the doe looked at me, but the ram met 
my gaze with his; he knew what I was immediately. He 
gave a terrific snort and leapt for his life; in a few seconds 
there was not an impala to be seen, and I do not think 
they stopped running for miles. 
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Once, while motoring at night along a grass track 
beside the Euasso Nyiro, we disturbed a large herd of 
impala returning from water. The driver went very 
cautiously, to avoid colliding with the animals, who were 
dazzled by the headlights. One doe, encumbered with a 
little kid, stood right in front of us, with her back to the 
radiator. It was plain that she could see nothing, and the 
kid prevented her from making a wild dash for safety. 
Just before we should have struck her the driver stopped 
the car, and I climbed out on the bonnet, and flapped her 
with my hat until she moved out of our way. Some people 
shoot impala by spotlight from a car ! 

By building a V-shaped fence, stationing your camera 
at the apex of it, and driving a herd of impala into the trap, 
you may obtain a wonderful picture of Africa’s finest 
jumpers. They will keep within the fence, if not pressed 
unduly, until they reach the end, where, of course, it is 
built up to a height of about twelve feet. ‘Then a sudden 
rush on the beaters’ part will cause them to take off 
and sail over the obstacle—an extraordinary and beautiful 
sight. 

Impala may be preserved without difficulty; if they 
find a pleasant spot where they are not molested they will 
not forsake it. 
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CHAPTER XII 
CHEETAH, WILD DOGS, AND BABOONS 


HE cheetah is not unlike the leopard, but his body is 

thinner, his head smaller, and his legs much longer. 
His habits are altogether different. ‘The leopard delights 
in bushy, shady places; the cheetah frequents the bare, 
open plains; the leopard hunts by stealth; the cheetah 
runs down his prey by speed. He is supposed to be the 
fastest runner among quadrupeds, attaining, it has been 
estimated, a speed of sixty miles per hour; but like all 
cats he has poor staying power, and cannot maintain his 
speed over a long distance. 

I class the cheetah as a cat, although he has many 
dog-like qualities. He does not climb trees, but, like the 
lion, will jump into one if he wants to. His method of 
hunting is to approach as near as possible to grazing buck, 
and then dash out and capture one of them. Unless the 
buck gets a good start, it is certain to be overtaken in the 
first hundred yards. In action a cheetah has all the gaits 
of a perfect race-horse ; the long, free trot, the swinging 
canter, the flat, stretching gallop are all exemplified by this 
wonderfully graceful animal. 

The cheetah is rapidly being exterminated. Discovered 
on the open veld, he is easily run down by horse or motor- 
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car. A chase of three miles will exhaust him to such an 
extent that he often dies from the effects of it. 

Although as savage as any wild animal, the cheetah is 
harmless to man; I have never heard of any one being 
attacked by one of these beasts. 

Indian rajahs employ the cheetah as English sportsmen 
employ the greyhound, for coursing game. ‘The animal 
is blindfolded and led up to within a short distance of the 
quarry, the hood is then removed, and the chase begun. 
By this it will be seen that cheetahs can be tamed; but I 
think that they who tame them must be unusually skilful, 
for the cheetah’s wildness is his most noticeable attribute. 
My friends used to catch and sell them to the Indians for 
£40 each, and I have often seen them in cages awaiting 
shipment. On these occasions I have been struck by the 
creatures’ enmity to their captors. They greet every 
overture with snarls and spitting, and their gaze is one of 
implacable hostility. 

Catching cheetahs is not difficult ; it is merely a matter 
of locating them and running them down. A man I knew, 
while riding over the Laikipia Plains, saw a cheetah and 
pursued it. At the end of a few miles it became exhausted, 
and leapt into a low thorn tree for refuge. The man 
tethered his horse, removed his hunting shirt, and, throwing 
it over the animal’s head, bundled him up in it. He then 
tied the captive to his saddle with the piquet rope and carried 
him home to his farm. 

Another time, in the same place, two settlers chased 
a cheetah until, unable to run farther, it lay down in the 
grass. One man approached the animal from the front, 
monopolizing its attention, while his companion stole upon 
it from behind and gripped it by the tail. He told me it 
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pulled away from him as a cat would do, making no attempt 
to turn and rend him. These instances show the timid 
nature of beasts whose skins have often been shown to me 
by sportsmen, who congratulated themselves upon having 
shot “ dangerous ”’ animals. 

One day I saw seven cheetahs lying on the slopes of the 
Ngong Hills, watching the gazelle grazing on the plains 
below them. I approached to within photographing dis- 
tance of them, but had no camera with me, and was obliged 
to content myself with observing the beautiful beasts. 
That is the largest number I have seen at one time; now- 
adays it is difficult to see even one of the creatures. 

In some parts of Africa wild dogs are plentiful, but the 
settlers spare no pains to exterminate the pests. There are 
two varieties: a small, bushy-coated kind which lives in 
the forests, and a large, spotted variety to be found in dry, 
desert places. The latter is the more fierce and destructive, 
but by no means as numerous as their smaller cousins. 

Wild dogs are a dreadful scourge in game country. 
They hunt the buck in a manner peculiar to themselves. 
The pack splits up into individuals, who lie out in a circle 
over a large extent of country. Then one or two of them 
find the trail of a buck and begin the pursuit. When the 
hunted beast approaches any of the others, that dog changes 
places with one of the hunters, so that fresh dogs are 
continually brought into action against a tiring quarry. 
The dogs are gifted with an acute power of scent, and 
extraordinary stamina, and the wretched buck has little 
chance of escaping them. For hours the chase continues 
through the shadowy forest, until the hunted animal 
becomes too exhausted to run or fight, and the inevitable 
conclusion is reached. 
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The game knows the capabilities of the wild dogs, and 
as soon as they appear in a district, all but the most con- 
servative animals forsake it. The dogs must follow to new 
hunting-grounds if they would have meat in plenty, and 
for this reason they are seldom to be found in any particular 
forest over a lengthy period. When they have departed, 
bushbuck, waterbuck, and duiker return to their accustomed 
haunts, and life for them resumes its normal aspect. 

The cruelty and rapacity of the wild dog makes him 
peculiarly the enemy of man. It is with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that one gets an opportunity of levelling 
a rifle at these beasts, and the opportunity presents itself 
all too seldom. ‘The dogs are cunning and elusive. One 
may hear them hunting in the forest at night, but in the 
daytime the closest search does not reveal their hiding- 
places. At the same time they show little fear of man, 
and much curiosity in his doings. Accustomed to the 
tolerance of the dangerous game, and the terrified respect 
of all other classes, they evince indifference to the power of 
genus homo, and where the most haughty lion will slink 
to cover at sight of the great enemy, the wild dog will pry 
about his trail, interested and unimpressed. 

We are frightened of wild dogs. I know of no instance 
where they have killed a man, but I have never met a man 
who has encountered them and remained uninfluenced by 
their temerarious, malignant behaviour. 

One day, in Northern Kenya, I encountered a pack 
of them. I was riding along a trail by the edge of a forest, 
and noticed several animals lying sunning themselves in 
a clearing. As I drew nearer I saw by their bushy coats 
and curled tails they were wild dogs, not jackals as I had 
at first supposed. Here was a chance to rid the country 
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of some of its worst enemies: I tied up my pony, unslung 
my rifle, and advanced cautiously into the glade. One 
dog saw me, rose to its feet, and barked. Immediately a 
score of the animals, till then concealed by the grass, stood 
up and faced me, with ears and eyes alert. I shot one; 
the others ran into the bush, where I could hear them 
barking to each other. Following them up, I came upon 
three, who stood within a few yards, snarling at me. One 
I bowled over, but the other two did not retreat; they 
threatened me with bared teeth. 

All about me in the bush I heard snarls; it became 
apparent that if the whole pack made a rush I should be 
overwhelmed. I shot another dog; the third one leapt 
into the bush and disappeared; but when I turned to 
retrace my steps I found several of the brutes standing in 
vicious attitudes barring my way. It was easy shooting ; 
I knocked over a couple, advancing all the time. The others 
vanished, but I knew they were standing near, concealed 
by the undergrowth. 

Behind me more dogs had come out on the trail, and 
were following me up. One sniffed at a dead comrade 
and uttered several sharp yaps, which I took to be an 
expression of anger. With more haste than dignity I 
returned to my pony, climbed into the saddle, and cantered 
away. Looking back I saw numerous dogs gathered in the 
open staring after me. 

It is well known that buck when hunted by wild dogs 
become so terrified that they will seek refuge with man. 
I have heard many stories from reputable hunters, of 
bushbuck and impala coming to their camp fires for 
sanctuary; and, such 4s the peculiar nature of man, that 
in no instance did these creatures, who in other circum- 
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stances would almost certainly have received a bullet, 
appeal in vain to the protection of their enemies. None 
but the hunter can exult in the chase, the spectators’ 
sympathies are invariably with the hunted. Man will 
pursue the timid antelope with dogs, but when wild dogs 
pursue it he is roused to compassion and indignation. 
Funny, is it not ? 

Baboons are very common. ‘They take refuge in rocky, 
inaccessible places, and every mountain gorge and escarp- 
ment has its population of baboons. Preyed upon by 
leopards and pythons, they are yet more happy than most 
wilderness creatures, for in their precipitous retreats nothing 
can assail them. 

Baboons travel extensively, and are often to be found 
in forest or bush-veld. ‘They eat roots, nuts, bark, and 
grubs. It is a common sight to see them turning over 
sticks and stones in search of beetles or larve. It seems 
they vary considerably in size; in some districts they are 
no bigger than Airedale dogs, in others they are like small 
bears, and once I encountered them as big as men. This 
was in the Meru Forest in the year 1924. Natives told me 
that these big beasts had come down out of the Northern 
Frontier ; they expressed themselves amazed at their size. 

The first time I saw them I was riding through the 
forest with my dogs, who, there being no important business 
on hand, had permission to rove at will. I heard barking, 
and saw the branches swaying as a troop of baboons drew 
off slowly into the forest; but when I got nearer I was 
startled to observe one of the animals sitting on the ground 
facing the two dogs, who barked round him. The cause 
of my disquiet was that this baboon was not only the biggest 
I had ever seen, but showed by his expression and com- 
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portment an insolent contempt for the dogs and myself. 
He sat on the ground, his long arms outstretched before 
him, his knees in line with his ears. His body was as big 
as that of a thick-set man, and his muscles were enormous. 
I supposed him about three times as strong as myself. 
If either of the dogs had come within reach of his long arms 
it would have been seized and ripped to pieces by his 
powerful jaws. The dogs knew this, and so did the baboon ; 
their actions conformed to their knowledge. The dogs 
capered round the foe, raving at him, but keeping well out 
of reach; the baboon watched them, snarling, less scared 
of them than a lion would have been. I had no weapon ; 
I called the dogs to me, and, wagging their tails and grin- 
ning, they came. I thought there was a sneer on the 
baboon’s face as he watched us depart. 

A few days later a man told me that while traversing 
the road which runs through a part of the forest he had 
been chased by baboons. He was driving an old Ford car, 
and was ascending a hill, so that it was only by a narrow 
margin that he succeeded in escaping from the brutes. 
He described them as being twice the size of ordinary 
baboons, and every one laughed at him, until I corroborated 
his statement by relating my own experience. 

Not long after that I was riding through the forest on 
an elephant trail. I came round a corner into the midst 
of a pack of these giant baboons, who were sitting on either 
side of the trail. There were about twenty of them, and 
they were all enormous. They sat on either side of the 
path, watching me as I was forced to ride between them. 
I had only a revolver; I feared greatly they would attack 
me, in which case I should have had no chance of avoiding | 
them, but my pony gave me confidence. He walked on, 
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ears pricked inquiringly, showing no uneasiness. After all, 
why should baboons attack a pony, anda man? They had 
nothing against us. I passed within a yard or two of some 
of them, and they regarded me without a trace of fear. 
When I turned another bend and saw the path deserted 
ahead of me IJ heaved a sigh of relief, and urged my pony 
to a canter. Next time I rode that way I carried a rifle 
slung at my back. 

Only once have I seen baboons attack men. This was 
during the war, when a party of us were bathing in a river. 
There were a number of medium-sized baboons in the 


surrounding trees, and one man threw a stone at them. 
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Immediately they came crowding towards us, barking and 
grimacing. Some reviled us from the branches overhead, 
others descended to the ground and made rushes to the 
water’s edge, where they scolded and threatened. We 
were obliged to leave the water and dress ourselves. These 
monkeys acted exactly as do savage specimens in captivity, 
and I wondered if the Natives had been in the habit of 
teasing them. 

Sometimes captive baboons are ferocious, and it is 
dangerous to come within their reach. They have muzzles 
like dogs, and huge, sharp fangs; the bite of a baboon is 
as bad as that of a large dog. I remember one in Dar-es- 
Salaam who killed a number of dogs. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918 the baboons on 
the veld died in thousands. Evidently they are subject 
to the same pulmonary diseases as man, for in captivity 
they often die of pneumonia and bronchitis. They are 
fierce, repulsive beasts, but their man-like qualities protect 
them from me; only once have I shot one, and then 
its groans and sobs were so human that I felt like a 
murderer. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HYENAS, JACKALS, AND VULTURES 


“HERE are two varieties of hyenas—the spotted and 
I the striped. The former is the more numerous, 
strong and savage. 

Of all the animals of the wilderness there is none who 
inspires the hunter with more aversion than the hyena. 
It is a cruel, ghoulish, loathsome beast; it seems per- 
petually hungry, and will tear its meat from any carcass, 
living or dead. Many of the Native tribes have been accus- 
tomed from ancient times to deliver over their dead to the 
hyenas, and this habit of eating man has given the beasts 
an insolent, sardonic attitude towards him, as though they 
anticipated, sooner or later, to attend at his obsequies. 

In the Native reserves these filthy beasts are bolder 
than in the open game country. Natives are superstitious 
about them; some tribes believe that the spirits of their 
ancestors inhabit the bodies of hyenas. Of recent years 
hyenas have multiplied in the game districts. I attribute 
this increase to the wounding of antelope by visiting 
sportsmen. Before the white man came to Africa the 
hyenas were hard put to it to find a living. Lions and 
leopards provided their main sustenance, but none of these 
animals did so willingly ; the lion resents the presence of 
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them robbing him; the leopard takes his prey into the 
thick bush, where, usually, he hauls it into a tree beyond the 
hyenas’ reach. Also, the hyenas have many competitors. 
Jackals, vultures, and kites are all scavengers, and dead 
meat does not lie long where these creatures are numerous. 

Hyenas will attack young or sick animals; it is a 
mystery to me how any antelope calf manages to survive, 
with so many enemies intent upon its destruction. It 1s 
fortunate that the hyena is such a cowardly beast, for he 
has great strength and cunning, and, were he as ferocious 
as the wild dog, would exterminate the smaller herbivora. 
There is no reason why wild dogs should not be as plentiful 
as hyenas; it is a dispensation of providence that they 
are not. 

Hyenas are able to digest anything : old hide, as stiff as 
a board, bones, boots, are all devoured by them when 
opportunity serves. So powerful are their jaws that they 
can crunch up and swallow bones which a lion 1s obliged 
to leave. When busy about a kill they make the strangest 
noises—shrieking, cackling, growling, and laughing, until 
one would suppose all the evil spirits of the wilderness 
gathered to display their accomplishments. 

To camp in the Masai country in the midst of a bad 
drought is to see and hear the hyena at his worst. Every 
day cows are dying ; the scavengers come from far and near 
to profit by the kine’s misfortune. At early evening they 
are abroad, emerging from the bushy dongas and ant-bear 
holes where they hide during the day, to roam the veld, 
howling in their mournful fashion. When a carcass is 
found they assemble about it in hundreds, and then the 
quarrels begin. The older, more powerful beasts chase 
the others from the meat ; the night echoes with outbursts 
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of screaming and the jeering laughter of the disappointed 
brutes, who are forced to abstain from satisfying their 
ravenous hunger until their superiors have fed full. Such 
a scene is most interesting to watch, and by the use of 
flashlights excellent photographs can be taken. 

I shoot hyenas and jackals on every possible occasion. 
They have no pity for any living thing, and I have no pity 
for them. I suppose I have accounted for hundreds of 
them in my time, but always by the bullet ; traps or poison 
I will not use, even on hyenas. There is good sport to 
be had from this form of hunting. One may seek the 
quarry at morning or evening, or lie up for him over 
a kill. 

At Matindwa, in the Meru country, I was greatly 
worried by hyenas; they stole my hides and my boots, 
got into my stable and bit pieces out of my ponies, and 
even broke into my kitchen. At night I used to hang up 
a piece of meat on a pole near my bedroom, and lie on my 
bed watching it. When a hyena jumped for it he was 
visible against the sky-line, and I could shoot him. By this 
means I whiled away the long, lonely evenings. 

I had a peculiar adventure with a hyena one day while 
travelling through the Masai Reserve near Narok. The 
track ran between banks of thick dry grass, waist-high ; 
there were thorn bushes sprinkled about in it, and a few 
mimosa and euphorbia trees. Suddenly a dun-coloured 
beast made its appearance on the track ahead, but instantly 
vanished into the grass. I had two Natives in the car 
with me, and they both asserted that the animal was a lion. 
I was quite sure it was not, but to decide the matter I 
stopped the car and walked into the grass. For a few yards 
I pushed my way through the long, reedy stems, then came 
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to an open patch of ground where cover was no more than 
knee high. A big beast was disappearing into the grass 
beyond ; I had no time to see it clearly, but took a quick 
shot at it. The thud of the bullet announced a hit, but 
there was no struggle in the grass to show that a body lay 
there. 

I went forward very cautiously, wondering what I had 
shot at; it might be an ant-hear, a hyena, a wart-hog, or a 
lion. I could find no blood spoor, but a track of bent 
grasses showed which way the quarry had gone. Following 
it up, I heard the shouts of my boys, who had run to join 
me and learn the result of my shot. They were running 
through the grass to my right ; suddenly their joyful calls 
changed to yells of dismay. I heard the word “ Simba! ” 
repeated in terrified tones. Evidently they had come upon 
the beast I had wounded, and found it to be a lion ! 

I dashed to their help, expecting, by the time I arrived, 
to find one of them bitten to death. They were in another 
little clearing, facing a bush in which some large animal 
crouched growling. I stopped, took hurried aim, and 
fired. Out rushed an enormous hyena, making straight 
for the boys as though charging them. It was the only 
occasion on which I saw a hyena attack man, and for the 
moment I did not think this one was doing anything more 
desperate than trying to escape from the person who had 
wounded him. The Natives had no doubts on the subject ; 
they took to their heels, shouting with terror. I hit the 
hyena again while it was running, and bowled it over. 
As I approached it, it struggled up and made a determined 
effort to get at me, snarling like a leopard. A bullet 
through the head killed it instantly. This episode con- 
vinced me that a hyena, if sufficiently desperate, may be 
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a dangerous opponent. Even a rat, when cornered, will 
fight man, and I see no reason why a hyena should not. 

Sometimes one meets Natives who have been bitten 
by hyenas. It is always the same story; the man was 
lying asleep when the brute stole upon him and delivered 
a sudden onslaught. Usually the head and face are attacked, 
and directly the man awakes the hyena departs. It may 
be that the beast thinks the motionless man to be dead ; 
but it is more likely that he takes the chance of snatching 
a mouthful of flesh from a living body, as he would do with 
a wounded buck. 

During the war one of my tent companions insisted 
on sleeping out in the open. One night a hyena seized 
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him by the throat. Luckily he had his blankets pulled 
up to his neck, and the animal’s teeth could not penetrate 
the folds of cloth. It cured him of sleeping outside. 

I have slept alone on the veld without covering hundreds 
of times, but have never been attacked. It is true I have 
often had dogs to protect me, but there have been many 
occasions when my own senses were my only guard. This 
duty they perform very efficiently ; nothing has ever got 
near to me without being discovered. Nevertheless I do 
not advise novices to run the risk, unless they have a well- 
trained dog to share the danger. On the Pesi River I was 
sleeping out, with my dog Mick sharing my blankets. 
A growl from him awoke me, and I saw two large leopards 
standing watching me in the moonlight, ten feet from my 
head. I do not suppose they would have attacked me, but 
I was uneasy at having slept throughout their stealthy 
approach. My “sixth sense” did not work on that 
occasion. 

Jackals, according to their lesser abilities, are as repre- 
hensible as hyenas; they specialize in the murder of 
young gazelles. On the plains, in the breeding season, one 
can always find jackals in the vicinity of the herds of 
Thompsoni and Granti. It is not without difficulty that 
the murders are accomplished, for the doe gazelles fight 
desperately in defence of their offspring; but, unlike the 
Irishman’s wasp, they cannot be in two places at once, 
and a pair of jackals, by acting unitedly, manage to out- 
wit the mother. The black-backed and the silver jackal 
are equally destructive at this pastime. They also hunt 
for the eggs of birds who nest on the ground, and the 
plovers especially suffer severely from their depredations. 
During the rains, one is conscious at night of the distressful 
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crying of these birds as they circle above their nests, 
endangered by prowling jackals or servals. The African 
plover has a high, eerie shriek, which will always remind 
me of a particularly unpleasant chapter in my career. 

It was during the war, and one company of my regiment 
was holding the fortified camp of Bisel, in the Southern 
Game Reserve. The camp was on top of a hill at the foot 
of a range of mountains. Upon it swept the full force of 
the chilly gales for which this region is notorious. Bare, 
rolling veld stretched all about us ; out of the defiles of the 
mountains might come, at any time, raiding parties of the 
enemy, intent upon our surprise and capture. 

We had surrounded our camp with a barrier of thorns, 
and, closer in, a network of barbed wire upon which were 
hung empty tins. Inside all this was the trench, offering 
a poor field of view, so that the sentries were obliged to 
stand above it, backed by grass screens to prevent their 
motionless forms showing up against the sky-line. In 
those days, to facilitate rapid marching, we did not carry 
greatcoats, contenting ourselves with a single blanket, 
worn en banderolle across the shoulders. On many nights 
I have stood up on the parados against my grass screen, 
straining my eyes into the darkness, wrapped in my thin 
blanket, through which the icy blast penetrated to my 
shivering body. 

Periodically plovers rose screaming from the veld, and 
then it was difficult to decide whether jackals or the enemy 
had disturbed them. Extra powerful gusts would jangle 
the tins on the wire ; it seemed certain that crafty foes were 
making their way through the entanglements, looking for the 
luckless sentries who at any moment might feel the pang of 
a bullet fired by an unsuspected marksman. It a 
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I first learned to dislike jackals. They disturbed the birds 
continually, and those thin, wailing screams of distress, 
blown past one on the deafening wind, seemed always the 
warning of one’s own approaching demise. 

By the exercise of patience one may take “ close-ups ”’ 
of jackals, as the following story will show. I was walking 
through scattered thorn bush, and saw some animals lying 
within fifty yards of me. Closer investigation showed them 
to be jackals, and apparently they had not noticed me. 
I determined to put into practice a stratagem I had often 
applied successfully. Standing bolt upright I began to 
approach the jackals, keeping the top part of my body 
motionless, sliding my feet through the grass an inch at a 
time. When any of the animals were looking in my direc- 
tion I halted, when they were all occupied with their own 
affairs I stole forward. 

By this means I soon got close enough to see them 
clearly ; there were six of them. One large female lay on 
her side wrestling with two others, evidently her cubs, 
but almost as big as herself; the remaining three lay 
watching the game. One of these, an old dog, was restless. 
He kept prowling to and fro, inspecting the bark of the 
thorn tree under which his friends were lying, sniffing at 
stones and roots. On several occasions he looked steadily 
at me, but did not seem to notice anything peculiar in the 
appearance of this unusual object. The wind was blowing 
strongly from him to me; he could not smell me. From 
time to time the bitch glanced keenly about her, but, from 
her prone position, only my head was visible above the 
erass, and I had less to fear from her scrutiny than from 
that of her restless mate. 

The nearer I approached the more cautious I had to 
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be; my whole body ached with the effort of preserving 
complete immobility while under observation. I had no 
hope of getting nearer than about five paces; but when 
at that distance I was still undetected, I decided to restrain 
my impatience to stretch my cramped muscles, and continue 
the stalk. I got within eight feet of the bitch, and still 
none of them was alarmed. The dog was uneasy, though ; 
he came out towards me and stopped four feet from my 
legs. I could tell by the expression in his eyes he did not 
understand what I was, and could not account for the 
presence of a bulky object where an hour before there had 
been nothing but grass. He raised his head, pointed his 
nose, and sniffed long and deep. Even the whistling 
breeze could not entirely prevent the scent from reaching 
him; he gave a sudden start and uttered one shrill yap. 
In the twinkling of an eye the whole pack of them had 
vanished into the grass, and there was no trace of them 
left. ‘That stalk took me nearly an hour, but it was worth 
all the fatigue to see a jackal family disporting themselves 
at such close quarters. 

Jackals, like hyenas, are terribly cruel in their onslaughts 
upon sick and wounded creatures. Not having sufficient 
strength to kill a large animal, they content themselves 
with biting at it from a position where it cannot retaliate 
or protect itself. In this way beasts wounded by rifle 
bullets are often eaten alive; they may be unable to rise 
to their feet, and the jackals and hyenas are thus at liberty 
to tear the flesh from their quarters, without interference 
other than ill-directed kicks from the tortured animal. 
It is because of such proclivities that I shoot jackals when- 
ever possible. 

Vultures vie with the four-footed scavengers in the 
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cruelty of their methods. These birds are astonishingly 
plentiful on the game veld; there are many varieties, from 
the huge marabout stork to the small, kite-like bird whose 
name I do not know, but who is always in evidence at a kill. 
One supposes vultures to have the keenest sight of any 
living thing. They climb up into the blue sky, out of sight 
of a watcher, and there they wheel slowly over enormous 
stretches of country, keeping a look-out on the veld and its 
inhabitants, who must be plainly discernible to them. 
From their lofty stations they can distinguish between an 
animal lying down to rest and one who is mortally hurt ; 
and should it be in extremis the particular bird who has 
it under observation drops earthward without hesitation. 
Its fellows, wheeling within sight of it, copy its example, 
making their descents towards the spot selected by their 
guide. By this means hundreds of birds are attracted to 
one carcass, and the speed with which they arrive is 
marvellous. 

You proceed over the veld, where a number of buck of 
different species are standing grazing, or lying down to 
rest. In the dazzling sky there is no sign of a vulture, 
but ten minutes after you have shot an animal the first 
bird is swooping down upon the carcass. In double that 
time there are fifty birds fighting over the meat, and within 
forty minutes of the first bird’s arrival the carcass is 
demolished ; nothing remains but the bones, and such 
portions of the hide as cannot easily be torn into strips. 
This is what happens in districts where vultures are 
unusually common, such as the Loita Plains, the Serengetti, 
or the Athi; in most districts no more than a score of birds 
will assemble, and the feast will last for hours. 

It is apparent that the vultures hunt by sight alone, 
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for a thin covering of bush or grass over a kill will hide 
it from them; not a bird will make its appearance. At 
night vultures roost in the trees. Some of them may keep 
the air, but I do not think so, for in the darkness they 
are unable to find food, and all wild creatures, when 
not hunting or courting, are resting. They nest in trees, 
piling together very untidy bundles of sticks. After dis- 
posing of a meal they are loath to forsake the spot, and sit 
about in the trees until the following morning—sometimes 
for two or three days. 

It is my opinion that vultures are lucky to feed once in 
a week, and may be able to go long periods without any 
food whatever. Lions, leopards, hyenas, and the rest of 
the carnivora often go ten days without a meal; vultures 
must find food less frequently than most, and when they 
find it be less easily contented, for they are subjected to 
the keenest competition by the other and more powerful 
scavengers. 

The noise of birds on a kill is deafening. In the midst 
of satisfying their voracious appetites they yet have time 
to quarrel and abuse each other ; each beakful is disputed, 
and frequently two gourmands will engage in a pitched 
battle beside the carcass. The strength of a vulture’s 
peck is incredible; the huge marabouts, particularly, are 
able to cut a hole in the toughest hide, and the thud of their 
hammer-like attacks is audible for a long distance. 

By building a hide-up of bush within a few yards of a 
carcass the photographer may obtain excellent pictures of 
vultures, or he may approach them in the open, if sufficient 
skill and patience is used. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AFRICAN REPTILES 


HE crocodile is the king of African reptiles. He is 

found in every stream, lake, or swamp where the 
water is moderately warm, and deep enough to conceal 
him. I have seen crocodiles twenty-five feet long; how 
much bigger they may grow I do not know. It is noticeable 
that aquatic creatures have greater strength in proportion 
to their size than land creatures. Every fisherman must 
marvel at the pull of a ten-pound fish ; when the fish weighs 
some hundreds of pounds he seems as powerful as a loco- 
motive. One might instance the shark as an example of 
this terrific energy. 

On the south coast of Natal shark fishing is a popular 
sport. The anglers use long bamboo rods, specially made 
for the purpose, stout line, and wire traces. ‘This may be 
described as a man’s game, for unless the sportsman be 
strong and hardy he will never be able to land a large 
shark. I have seen men, stripped to the waist, fighting 
for hours to overcome one of the deep-sea monsters, and 
the issue was always in doubt. 

To hold a big fish.on rod and line requires skill and 
experience ; it is a fascinating pastime. The strength of 
the captive is minimized by the springiness of rod and 
cord; he must never be allowed a fair pull, but must be 
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yielded to; deluded to the point of exhaustion by the 
cunning of the fisherman. I remember a man questioning 
the power of the shark, asserting that no line would hold 
the creature if he were really as strong as reputed. A man 
fixed his rod to the hook of a spring balance, paid out a 
hundred yards of line, and invited the sceptic to try the 
strength of his pull. A little more than fifty pounds was 
registered on the scale! This indicates the power of the 
big fish, who frequently pull their captors across the shingle 
and into the waves before they are compelled, in self- 
preservation, to cut the line. 

While fishing at Durban I was introduced to the giant 
ray who frequented that coast. He was known to every 
fisherman in the district, was supposed to be more than a 
ton in weight, and to have swallowed hundreds of hooks. 
Periodically he swam along the shore and into the harbour, 
picking up baits as he passed them. One would see anglers 
frantically reeling in as the news of his presence was 
announced ; but many of them would be too late, and lose 
their tackle. 

One man thought of a way to catch the giant skate. 
He fixed a winch on the jetty, fitted it with several hundred 
yards of rope, and a large hook. When the ray came along, 
he manceuvred his hook to entangle it in the creature’s 
body. In this he was successful, the rope grew taut, the 
winch began to revolve at a great rate. He braked as hard 
as he dared, but the fish went calmly on its way, until 
the whole of the rope unwound, stretched thin, and broke 
like pack-thread. I suppose this monster still sails the 
ocean, trailing behind him the broken tackle of generations 
of disappointed fishermen. 

To return to the crocodile. He must not be confused 
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with the alligator, a more timid and tractable reptile. In 
America men have caught alligators by diving into the 
water with them and slipping nooses round their bodies. 
One could, perhaps, do this with a crocodile, but the result 
would be unpleasant. 

It is commonly supposed that many Natives fall prey 
to the saurians, but I think they know how to look after 
themselves, and are seldom caught. In the course of my 
African travels I have never yet seen a Native caught by a 
crocodile. During the war, on our famous trek down the 
Pangani, a number of Indian sepoys were eaten. This was 
because their religion obliged them to wash frequently, 
and as they showed great carelessness in wading into the 
river to perform their ablutions, the crocodiles profited. 

We white men used to bathe by an ingenious method. 
We would find a springy branch, climb out on it, and see- 
saw up and down until it dipped us into the water. The 
rebound of the branch withdrew us again immediately, and 
the crocodiles had no time to take a bite at us: at any rate 
that was the theory, but nowadays I should think twice 
before indulging in such a pastime. I was nearly caught 
by a crocodile, and have been frightened of them ever since. 

The croc likes mud. He frequents the deep, sluggish 
reaches of a river, and is seldom found where the current 
is rapid. He takes his prey to the bottom and wedges it 
under the bank in the mud, there to remain until decom- 
position has made it toothsome enough for him. Creatures 
caught by crocodiles are killed by drowning, of course ; 
the reptile just takes hold of any portion of them he can, 
and submerges until they cease to struggle. To be bitten 
by a croc is almost certainly to be killed; apart from the 
difficulty of getting free, there is the infection of blood- 
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A GIANT AMONG TORTOISES. 
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poisoning, for the teeth of the monsters are filthy with 
decayed flesh, more so than the fangs of lion or leopard. 

Though the English name of the deadliest snake in the 
world is mamba, the Swahili word for crocodile is mamba. 
This should be remembered, for in Africa one may be led 
into unpleasant situations by such confusion of nomen- 
clature. A friend of mine, about to ford a river, was 
advised to beware of the mamba. He concentrated his 
attention on the banks of the stream, where the snakes were 
likely to lie up, and was nearly eaten by a crocodile. 


To a creature of the water what must objects above 
(8,719) 193 25 
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the water look like? If one knew this the actions of the 
crocodile would be understandable. He is scared by splash- 
ing and noise. In crossing a ford the Natives make a great 
disturbance, and this keeps them safe. On the other hand, 
a crocodile will take an ox while drinking from among a 
herd of oxen who are making considerable disturbance 
in the water. It would seem that, in common with every 
other creature, the crocodile is afraid of man. Yet I 
looked into the eyes of a hungry crocodile at close range, 
and there was not a trace of respect for me in his expres- 
sion. I confess myself puzzled to account for the reptile’s 
curious demeanour ; if he were as bloodthirsty as a man- 
eating lion, one would be unable to cross any river deep 
enough to hold him. 

On the Athi River I saw a bull wilderbeste caught by the 
nose, pulled in, and drowned. The gnu, a big, strong 
beast, had no hope of resisting its attacker. I have seen 
monkeys, drinking while holding to the boughs of trees, 
whisked out of sight in an instant. The crocodile makes 
short work of what he gets his teeth into. Evidently his 
main diet is fish, flesh would seem to be a luxury in which 
he cannot often indulge. Game which drinks at the rivers 
and big pools must be in some danger, but the danger 
cannot be very great, or the animals would content them- 
selves with small water-holes and shun the larger stretches 
of water. I have seen buck drinking from crocodile- 
infested rivers when there were plenty of shallow pools 
in the vicinity. Creatures in hourly fear of their lives do 
not act incautiously. 

Although we may sympathize with many of the creatures 
of the wilderness there are some for whom we can have 
nothing but abhorrence. Among these are snakes, hyenas, 
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and crocodiles. I have often wondered why sportsmen 
who desire to fire their rifles frequently do not centre their 
activities on the hunting of crocodiles and hyenas. They 
would get plenty of sport, and no one would condemn their 
practices. Strangely enough, among the many visiting 
sportsmen with whom I have come in contact there has been 
none who would devote time and trouble to the slaughter 
of these pests. I recommend my readers to this form of 
hunting, from which I have derived considerable enjoyment. 
If they take the field with the avowed intention of killing 
all the crocodiles and hyenas they can find, the Game 
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Departments of the African Dependencies will encourage 
them by all means in their power. 

Second on the list of obnoxious African reptiles is the 
black mamba. This snake, the most deadly and ferocious 
on earth, is found in all parts of Southern and Central 
Africa, but 1s more common in those hot and sandy places 
beloved of creeping things. A mamba will attain to ten 
feet in length; six-footers are comparatively common. 
With the most virulent poisonous properties they combine 
extraordinary malignance and energy. The keeper of a 
snake farm in the Cape told me that the only African 
reptile he could not imprison was a mamba. 

There ate many fantastic stories told of the speediness 
of the snakes; they are supposed to overtake a galloping 
horse and kill the man on its back. The truth is, that a 
big mamba can catch a man in rough country, but would 
be unable to do so on a flat road where he could run un- 
hindered. Since they are generally encountered amongst 
bush or sand, there is little hope of escaping their on- 
slaughts. Here, again, if mambas invariably attacked man 
on sight the death-roll would be appalling, but it is only 
occasionally they do so. 

An old Dutchman told me that a mamba considers his 
hunting-ground as private to himself, as a lion does, and 
will not tolerate trespassers. This may account for the 
extraordinary malignance sometimes displayed by these 
reptiles. ‘They have been known to pursue people for 
miles and kill them. Some years ago a child returning 
from school was chased for over a mile by a mamba and 
killed on his own doorstep. 

I think my worst experience with one of these snakes 
was when motoring through the Masai Reserve. Another 
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man was driving the car ; we proceeded along a dusty track, 
on either side of which were thick walls of thorn bush. 
I saw some guinea-fowl ahead ; before the car had stopped 
I was out on the track, stealing along the edge of the bush 
in pursuit. I had a loaded shot-gun, but had not time to 
get spare ammunition. 

The guinea-fowl flew up, I shot two, one of which fell 
inside the line of bush. I went in amongst the thick stuff 
to look for it, and after a short search found it lying on the 
edge of a little glade. ‘“ All right, I’ve got it!” I cried, 
and heard my companion start the car, driving it slowly 
down the road towards me. In stepping forward to pick 
up the game I noticed a thick, dark object lying just 
behind it, under a bush. It hissed and moved, and took 
shape as a black mamba. 

Now, I presume the snake regarded the bird as his 
property, for as I snatched it up he slid along the ground 
at me. His body simply streaked over the sand, his head 
was held a foot high, jaws wide and hissing. It was no 
use arguing with the brute with an empty gun; I ran for 
my life. The ground was sandy, encumbered with dead 
brush and twining brambles, but I covered the twenty 
paces to the road in a series of leaps which made light of 
obstacles. 

As I ran I shouted, and I suppose my shouts sounded 
desperate, for my companion thought I had struck a 
rhinoceros, He speeded up to my assistance. When I 
emerged on to the track the car was within a few yards of 
me. My instinct was to scramble aboard, but had I done 
so the mamba would certainly have followed me, and, 
perhaps, have killed both of us. Luckily the driver, with 
great presence of mind, swerved past me, and ran over the 
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snake with both near wheels where it slid along, ten feet 
in my rear. I managed to grip the back of the car as it 
went by, and, with the strength of fear, drag myself on to 
the load. We stopped again. Having reloaded the gun 
I went back to look for my enemy, but, despite the impact 
of the heavy car, he had survived and was safe in the 
security of the bush. 

My terror on this occasion was induced by my know- 
ledge of the dreadful effect of the mamba’s bite. Death 
ensues within five minutes, and is preceded by the most 
excruciating agony. When a man is bitten by a mamba 
the kindest action would be to shoot him through the head, 
as I have done with dogs. 

The African cobra, although not in the same deadly 
class as the mamba, is a dangerous snake. They are 
numerous in the sandy, desert country of the Cape Peninsula, 
and it was there that I had an encounter with one about two 
years ago. My wife and I were staying in a little wooden 
bungalow on the flats near the Drakenstein Mountains. 
The soil in this district is so sandy as to resemble the sea- 
shore, but it affords nourishment for the Port Jackson willow 
trees, which grow in profusion. Such surroundings are 
ideal from a snake’s point of view ; there were many of the 
reptiles about, and most of them were poisonous. One 
day I discovered a dove who had lost a wing from a shot 
wound. I took the little sufferer home, and attended to 
him; in the course of a few weeks he recovered, to become 
a pet. : 

I made a little run for him under the trees; he could 
not fly, but was happy in pecking like a fowl amongst the 
withered grass which struggled for existence in that arid 
spot. At the time I was engaged in writing my book 
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The Lion’s Way, and from my seat under the willow trees 
I could hear the plaintive cooing of my friend the dove 
as he talked to his free comrades, busy with the affairs 
of mating and hunting, pursuits which, on account of his 
injury, were forever denied him. 

One morning I heard my wife calling to me in an 
anxious tone, and jumping up from my desk, ran round the 
trees to find out the cause of the trouble. Something was 
attacking the dove, there was a struggle taking place in his 
run, I could hear a choking sound and the desperate beat- 
ing of his wings. Thinking a cat had managed to get in 
through the wire I dashed to the rescue, but, when within 
a yard of the netting, saw a long, thick body stretched like 
a brown rope across the cage. <A big cobra had crawled 
through the wire, and now had hold of the dove in one 
corner of his shelter. 

I ran to the house, seized the first weapon I saw, which 
happened to be my wife’s .32 Colt revolver, and returned 
to the cage to take a hurried shot at the reptile in a futile 
attempt to save the dove’s life. The bullet struck the 
cobra in the hood ; it relinquished the dove, and slid out 
of the cage away to the bush with the speed of a rope 
trailing behind a motor-car. As it went I hit it again in the 
back, but it vanished among the bushes, showing no sign 
of its injuries. 

My attention was now attracted to the dove, who ran 
about, shaking his disarranged feathers as though little the 
worse for his adventure; but I suspected the worst, and, 
before taking up the pursuit of the snake, requested my 
wife to inform me if the dove showed any symptoms of 
having been poisoned. The track of the reptile was plain 
to be seen in the sand, but directly it entered the bushes 
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I found it difficult to follow. While casting about cautiously 
I was recalled by the news of the dove’s collapse. It was 
standing swaying, its beak opening and shutting in gasping 
efforts to breathe. I put the revolver barrel close to its 
head and blasted it into eternity, then, filled with wrath and 
the lust for revenge, I went after the snake. 

It took me half an hour to track it a hundred yards 
through the bush to a thick clump of greenery. Mooching 
carefully about in this I heard a dragging sound, and saw 
the cobra vanishing round a root. I hit it again in the 
part of its body visible to me. It got amongst the leaves 
and remained hidden. Moving from one part of the bush 
to another I kept getting glimpses of it, and plugging bullets 
into it, but I could not see its head to administer the coup 
de grdéce, and dared not approach too close for fear it should 
attack me. Knowing the capabilities of large snakes I was 
taking no chances. 

At last it emerged into plain view and coiled, swaying 
its hooded head, challenging me to bring the fight to close 
quarters. The tenacity of this reptile, who had received 
at least five bullets in various parts of its body, was aston- 
ishing ; but for its:-wounds I think it would have made a 
rush at me like a mamba, for its attitude was as wicked 
as one could imagine. My ammunition was finished; I 
returned to the house, got my big Colt pistol, and with 
the first shot broke the snake’s neck. It measured seven 
feet. 

Venomous snakes of this length are fierce and agile in 
attack. They strike with the speed of a cracking whip, 
and come right off the ground with the violence of their 
efforts, so that one-is not safe within several yards of them. - 
This should be remembered, for, in these instances, one 
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seldom has the chance to learn by experience: the first 
mistake is the last. 

In certain parts of Africa there are numbers of centi- 
pedes, scorpions, and tarantula spiders. None of these 
insects is really deadly, but they can cause severe suffering, 
and, if the victim of their bites is in an unhealthy con- 
dition, will bring about his death. During the war one 
of our men was stung in the eye by a scorpion. After 
undergoing several operations he became insane. On one 
occasion I discovered a tarantula spider as big as a golf 
ball under the pillow on which I had slept peacefully all 
night. I killed it with an axe! This insect, with legs 
outspread, would have covered a small plate. 
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Another time, when marching in column of route, I 
saw on the knee of my half-section a huge centipede. 
The man was wearing shorts, the insect had crawled up 
over his puttee on to his bare knee, and was hesitating 
whether to continue its progress inside his clothing, or to 
take the higher road over the khaki drill. If one frightens 
a centipede it sticks in all its hundred claws, and in this 
lies the danger; as long as it is left in peace it will not 
sting. Another man and myself gripped the threatened 
man’s arms and forcibly restrained him from attempting 
to dislodge the centipede. We hoped it would decide to 
continue its march on top of the shorts, he was convinced 
it would go on along the bare flesh. His position was one 
of acute anxiety, and he did not thank us for restraining 
him. In the end we proved truthful prophets, the centi- 
pede lifted itself up on to the khaki, and, immediately it 
had withdrawn its legs from contact with flesh, it was 
knocked off and killed. The knocking-off process should 
be in the direction in which the insect is travelling, other- 
wise he will stick fast. 

My worst experience with scorpions was at a place 
called Dodoma, in Tanganyika. It was three months 
after the Armistice, and half a dozen of us had assembled 
at Dodoma to await transport to the coast and South 
Africa. The tents were pitched on a sandy plain, the rainy 
season had begun, and numbers of long black scorpions 
began to emerge from their holes in the sand to enjoy the 
wet weather. They were the biggest I have ever seen ; 
some were six inches long. 

We had no beds, but were forced to lie at night on the 
bare earth, and sleep, under these conditions, was hard to 
come by. For some reason the scorpions showed a liking 
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for our blankets. We would lie talking and smoking until 
the expectation of being stung could be borne no longer, 
then some one would strike a match and anxiously inspect 
the sand in proximity to his bed. Several scorpions would 
be observed, a boot-heel would be used to dispatch them, 
and we would subside again to our uneasy rest. We were 
short of oil, and could not keep lamps burning. When at 
the end of a week a train arrived to take us away from that 
unpleasant spot I, for one, was in a state of exasperation. 

It is fortunate that in the high country of East Africa 
one is not troubled by these venomous crawlers; few 
Kenya settlers know anything of the annoyances experienced 
by people who live at lower altitudes. 


CHAPTER XV 
CANADIAN ANIMALS 


ORTH AMERICA, while it does not offer the variety 

and number of wild beasts which distinguishes Africa 
as the “ Sportsman’s Paradise,” is yet plentifully supplied 
with beautiful and interesting fauna. Most of the animals 
which make the Canadian forests so attractive to the 
hunter and student of wild life were to be found in Britain 
in that obscure period before the Romans visited our 
islands. The moose, the bear, the beaver, the wolf, all 
flourished in the pathless forests of the Weald, and supplied, 
we suppose, the principal means of sustenance of our 
barbaric ancestors. 

One cannot help being struck by the similarity between 
a Canadian forest and an English wood; although many 
growths are different, and the primitive contrasts sharply 
with the cultivated, the same mellow, romantic atmosphere 
is perceptible—the soft, green beauty of leafy fecundity, 
the changeless antiquity of mountain and valley, long 
strangers to Nature’s cataclysmic moods, preserves the 
most noticeable attribute of the North, permanence. 

In tropical lands all seems evanescent, hurried. Droughts 
and floods succeed each other with ruthless rapidity and 
violence ; the face of the wilderness changes from year to 
year; new furrows are worn upon it, new features are 
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thrust into prominence by the ravages of Nature, fierce 
and unsubdued as in the world’s beginning. Species 
multiply with amazing speed, and again diminish almost 
to the point of extinction; living things migrate from 
districts to which they do not return; plains that have 
been deserted since man remembers become thronged 
with zebra and antelope. The very mountains are change- 
able ; the chaos of their recent convulsions is still uncon- 
cealed, the plains are scarred by volcanic deluges poured 
from their stormy crests. 

To return from the Equator to the forests of the North 
is to find Nature in calmer, more thoughtful mood, and to 
appreciate the romance of her reverie. Hunting in Canada 
takes one into the midst of beauty too seldom realized. 
The land is meshed with streams and pitted with lakes. 
In the forests one is never far from clean water, and, 
therefore, the hunter’s memories are largely concerned with 
the pleasures of swimming, fishing, and canoeing. 

In the West expeditions are made with the help of 
riding and pack horses, but in the East the most pleasant 
means of transport is the canoe. It 1s by no means easy to 
handle a canoe properly. I learnt from an old Mohawk 
Indian, who made me kneel, and sit on my heels in the 
bottom of the craft, so that the danger of capsizing it was 
reduced to a minimum. This attitude produces cramp at 
first, but one gets accustomed to it, and then realizes its 
advantages. A light canoe, big enough to contain a com- 
fortable outfit, may be easily propelled by one or two men, 
and is not too clumsy to be carried. 

One paddles along a river until rapids bar the way, 
then the canoe is unloaded and beached, and the whole 
outfit carried along the bank to a point beyond the rapids 
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where re-embarkation may be safely made. These portages 
also take place between river and river, or between lake and 
river, so that wherever the waterways approach to within 
a reasonable distance of one another, the traveller may 
use them to direct his journey. At night the canoe, 
inverted upon forked sticks, forms a shelter in place of, 
or in addition to, a tent. 

Camps upon the banks of rushing rivers, or peaceful 
silver lakes would be ideal, were it not for the mosquitoes 
and black flies which infest the woods in summer and 
devour the unfortunate interloper piecemeal. The Canadian 
mosquito is a big, fierce insect, able to bite harder than any 
I have encountered. It is quite impossible to endure the 
attacks of these pests; however stoical, the mosquito will 
overcome your fortitude. “‘ Old-timers ” sit in the smoke 
of green wood, preferring partial suffocation to the other 
form of torment ; but I think gloves, and a veil round the 
brim of one’s hat, are the best preventives. Mosquito 
boots, such as we wear in Kenya, would be useful in the 
evenings. | 

Having penetrated to the leafy solitudes, the adventurer 
will be keenly interested in the many forms of wild life 
surrounding him. 

Chief among Canadian animals is the moose. He is 
the biggest ‘“ buck” of any, standing as high as a big 
Shire horse. His antlers are palmated, having something 
the appearance of the human hand with the fingers out- 
stretched. With these he fights his rivals, but against his 
persecutors he employs his large, splay, front hoofs, with 
which he can do great execution. No enlightened person 
who has seen a moose can help admiring him, but to the 
average woodsman he is just a ton of meat going about on 
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legs. He is mercilessly persecuted, in conformity with 
the doctrine which has taught man that everything pro- 
fitable that does not belong to some one else may be 
exploited without scruple. Moose means meat, and a 
light butcher’s bill, therefore every man who has the 
opportunity, and is not restrained by sentiment, kills the 
animals on sight. In consequence, the moose is being 
exterminated at speed; he is becoming a rare animal in 
places where once he was common. 

Forest rangers endeavour to control the indiscriminate 
slaughter of these beasts; but public opinion is on the 
side of the slaughterers, and law is powerless against the 
most potent force in man’s social existence. I might 
instance the illicit liquor trade in the United States as an 
example of this contention. 

In addition to the ‘‘ meat trade,” there is now the 
amateur sportsman to help exterminate the moose. Wealthy 
men, if their tastes lie that way, love covering the walls 
of their houses with trophies of the chase, and in the 
homes of many American and Canadian millionaires you 
will see moose antlers—also in clubs and restaurants, 
where the monarch of the woods looks down upon a 
motley gathering discussing stocks and shares, or the per- 
formances of automobiles, and seems to gain dignity from 
his environment. 

The most popular method of hunting the moose is to 
lure him within range of a rifle by imitating the love-call 
of his species on a birch-bark trumpet. This Judas-like 
accomplishment saves considerable toil, enabling the 
sportsman to hunt comfortably ensconced in a canoe, well 
out in the water, beyond reach of the animal’s resentment. 
Professional guides are adepts at deceiving the bulls with 
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their imitations, and it is to be supposed that the betrayed, 
imbued with the ardour of a passion which men acclaim 
beautiful, lends a credulous ear to the betrayer. 

During the rutting season the woods resound with the 
plaintive calls of the cow moose, and the bellowing challenges 
of the males. The animals are fond of eating lily pads, 
and the female seems to select the shores of a lake, or 
the placid reach of a river, at which to take her evening 
meal, and to send out the mating summons to the males. 
When a bull hears the call he rushes through the forest, 
careless of everything but the urge to seek his prospec- 
tive mate. 

Should a rival present himself at the rendezvous a 
terrific battle is fought upon the strand, while the cause 
of it looks on, with admiration for the victor, and, pre- 
sumably, without sympathy for the vanquished. In these 
encounters the bulls often inflict serious damage on each 
other, but it is rarely that one is killed. Before he is im 
extremis the weaker animal recognizes his inferiority and 
makes his escape into the sheltering forest, to fight again 
another day. 

Now, although in hunting one cannot commend the 
use of a decoy, in photographing its use is justifiable and 
invaluable. One may moor one’s canoe in the shade of 
an overhanging tree, set up the camera, and send out the 
call which will bring a high-spirited bull moose dashing 
out of cover into range of the lens; and should the enraged 
animal try to take revenge for the deception, one may cast 
loose and paddle away into deep water. 

In winter the animals are subjected to dangers and 
hardships unknown to the denizens of more temperate 
climes. When the ground is deep in snow, and the trees 
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split under the contraction of the frost, the woods are 
desolate beyond the power of description. Everything 
awake is hungry and cold; the ability to withstand such 
a temperature is extraordinary, but it is only possible when 
fuel is plentifully provided so that warmth may be gener- 
ated. The predatory animals, timid in summer, become 
ferocious in the torment of this frozen hell; creatures the 
size of terrier dogs will attack man, the most dreaded of 
their enemies. 

When such recklessness is rife it goes badly with those 
beasts who must live out of doors, protected only by their 
speed and elusiveness. 

The soft snow, in which nothing can move easily, is 
an advantage to deer and moose. They make “ yards,” 
which are areas of forests patterned with trails beaten hard 
by continual usage. The moose travel these trails, winding 
and twisting amongst spruce and hemlock, scraping for 
moss and grass under the snow, browsing from the twigs 
and bark of the trees. Their great, splay hoofs pack the 
snow tightly, so that on the trails they can move at speed, 
and thus escape their enemies. But wolves are cunning, 
relentless pursuers ; the fortune of the chase is often with 
them, and many moose are killed each winter to feed the 
starving wolf packs. 

Moose can be tamed ; I knew an old trapper in Northern 
Ontario who had a young bull as a pet, and used to let 
it roam about outside his cabin, far from which it would 
not stray. 

The grizzly bear is the most dangerous beast in Canada. 
Grizzlies are not, properly, meat-eaters; their favourite 
food is berries, roots, and honey, but on occasion they 
kill for food. Moose calves are often their victims, and a 
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cow moose accompanied by a calf will charge a bear on 
sight sometimes. The bear hybernates. During the Fall, 
when the woods are full of luscious berries, the bear waxes 
fat; when the first big snowstorm comes he seeks out a 
secluded nook, and there allows himself to be buried deep 
beneath the warm, white covering. ‘The life in him dies 
down to a flicker, his heart beats slowly, his blood is slug- 
gish in his veins, he sleeps soundly throughout the 
dreadful winter. While the blizzards rage over him, and 
his fellow wild things pursue their precarious and pain- 
ful contest with cold and want, Bruin is warm and snug, 
gradually absorbing the fat amassed during the days of 
plenty. 

But as bears grow older their facility of hybernating 
becomes less. Frequently they awake before the spring, 
while the tearing blizzards of March are ravaging the land, 
and then, gaunt and famished, they emerge from their 
shelters to roam the woods in search of the food that is not 
yet produced for them. Such old, tormented beasts are 
ferocious and exceedingly dangerous. Now, if they meet 
the hunter or trapper they will not “ give trail,” now, they 
visit the barns and stockyards, intent upon the capture of 
sheep or steers. 

Lying in his shack at night the trapper hears them 
scratching at his cache, where all his provisions are stored, 
and is forced to turn out into the freezing darkness to 
protect the supplies without which he cannot exist in the 
bitter wilderness. At such times men are killed by bears, 
and the fear and hatred in which the animals are held is 
intensified by stories of these killings. 

I met a man who took some amusing photographs of 
bears. He had been staying at a hotel near Muskoka, 
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where, at that time, bears were fairly plentiful. At the 
back of the hotel, on the edge of the woods, was a rubbish 
heap on which empty jam and fruit tins were thrown, 
and one day my friend saw a bear investigating these tins. 
Knowing the animal’s propensity for sweet things, he 
decided to avail himself of it to make some pictures. He 
distributed half-empty tins in the woods, and, finding they 
were removed at night, fixed up his camera and flashlight 
with several trip wires, amongst which honey and jam 
tins were strewn. He obtained some good pictures, which 
I saw. Some of them showed Bruin with a jam tin firmly 
held under one arm, while he scooped out the contents 
and conveyed them to his mouth with the other paw. The 
expression of satisfaction, mingled with alarm, on the 
bear’s face, as he stared at the dazzling flashlight, was 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

Bears’ liking for honey is well known, but few people 
realize how piggish they become when a chance of enjoying 
this delicacy presents itself. A bear robbing a hive is an 
extraordinary example of gluttony; he seems to forget 
everything in his pleasure—the normal dangers of his 
environment, the stings of bees, or the approach of man. 
I should like to plant a beehive in the woods and conceal 
myself near by to take a film of the bear robbing it. It 
would make a most entertaining spectacle. 

A man related to me an experience he had while hunting 
which opened my eyes to the strength and capabilities of 
the grizzly. He shot a bear, which rushed at him, com- 
pelling him to climb a tree for safety. Unfortunately for 
him, the bear managed to strike him on the leg with 
its claws before he could draw that member beyond its 
reach. He was wearing thick woollen pants, cord breeches, 
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lumber-jack’s socks, and leggings. The bear’s blunt 
claws ripped through all his covering and tore his flesh 
down to the bone |! 

While I was in Canada a hunter survived one of the 
most extraordinary hazards I have ever heard of. He was 
caught by a she-grizzly, knocked down, and rendered help- 
less. 'The beast then carried him to her lair, which was 
on a knoll beside a swift river. Here she called to her 
cubs, and two little bundles of fur waddled out of a cave 
into the sunlight to see what anew prey mother had brought 
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them. They did not like the look of the man, nor he them, 
but the old bear dominated the proceedings, and soon, in 
response to her enticements, the cubs were biting and 
clawing at their plaything. 

The man lay still; he was badly hurt, having suffered 
a bite on the leg, and a blow on the head which had com- 
pletely dazed him. He thought his only hope of life lay 
in his acquiescence in the cubs’ amusement; but when 
they began biting and scratching at his face he thrust them 
off with some degree of roughness. ‘The youngsters retreated 
whimpering ; the old bear promptly sprang upon the man, 
and dealt him a cuff that nearly broke his skull. Half- 
conscious he lay supine, and after a time the cubs returned 
to their game, this time to be allowed more license in their 
sport. The wretched captive, suffering from his wounds, 
but even more from the dreadful realization of his plight, 
did not dare actively to resent the treatment he received ; 
he covered his face and rolled away from the attacks of the 
imps, who bit and clawed him, growling in mock ferocity 
the while. | 

The light faded slowly, the hunter was convinced that 
with darkness the old bear would make an end of him, and 
such were his sufferings that almost he welcomed the 
conclusion. Whenever he moved his enemy growled a 
warning, but, since he was careful not to disregard it, she 
did not again attack him. His efforts to avoid the cubs’ 
more painful worryings had brought him to within a 
few feet of the edge of the knoll; below a sheer ten- 
foot drop rushed the swift, cool current of the big river. 
He noticed his nearness to it, and hope rose suddenly in 
his mind. 

Cautiously he began to take advantage of the cubs’ 
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onslaughts to roll towards the river. He had to act his 
part well, for did the old bear suspect his ruse she would 
pick him up and carry him back from the edge to drop 
him in a place from which he could not escape. She lay 
a few yards away, watching idly; the cubs tugged at his 
legs and sprawled upon his body, and whenever they grew 
excited at their game he would roll over nearer to his 
objective, as though desirous of shielding his face from 
their teeth. The old bear grumbled and growled at his 
movements, but evidently she thought him more badly 
hurt than he was, and did not consider it necessary to 
interpose between him and the cliff. 

The cat-and-mouse game continued until he was within 
a yard of the edge ; then the cubs tired of their game, and 
went to their mother in quest of nourishment. She stood 
up, looking towards the man, and growling menacingly. 
The game was ended; he knew that she was about to 
kill him. With desperate energy he rolled over and over. 
As the bear rushed at him he fell from the ledge, and the 
cool waters closed over him, hurrying him away from that 
horrible place. 

Some miles down the river two fishermen observed a 
body, supported across a drift log, floating with the stream. 
They paddled out to it and rescued the hunter, more dead 
than alive. Within a few hours they had got him to the 
home of a trader, from where he was taken to hospital. 
In a day or two he had recovered sufficiently to relate his 
amazing experience, and in course of time was completely 
restored to health. 

The Canadian lynx is bigger and more stoutly made than 
his African cousin. His tufted ears, and round, moon-like 
face are familiar to every one from the pictures of that. 
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charming author and artist, Mr. Seton Thompson. How 
the lynx preserves his life in the wintry woods is something 
of a mystery. Mice, rabbits, grouse, and fish, upon which 
he delights to feed, are all scarce at that season, and such 
as survive the inclemency of the weather and the voracity 
of the wolves, wolverines, fisher-cats, and the innumerable 
smaller creatures that prey upon them, have thoroughly 
learnt the lesson of unobtrusiveness. The lynx, more than 
most other carnivora, seems to be in a state of chronic 
hunger, from Fall to spring. This explains his presence 
near farmyards and fowl-houses on frosty nights, where 
he leaves tracks in the snow to show the extent of his 
nocturnal pryings in search of the food denied him. 

I have never heard a farmer, snug in his heated kitchen, 
express sympathy for the plight of the wretched animals 
out in the dreadful night, but I have heard them curse the 
lynx, and his propensity for chicken stealing. Hunger 
makes the animals so bold that they will actually fight man 
in their efforts to steal his possessions. 

Coming home late at night through the snow I was 
stalked by a pair of lynx. It was moonlight, and I could 
see a long distance where drifts did not impede my vision. 
One lynx kept appearing on the road ahead, where it would 
crouch, watching my advance. When I drew near its 
courage would fail, and it would vanish among the drifts 
at the side of the road. The other kept pace with me; 
occasionally I saw it peering at me from behind the frozen 
banks of cover. How famished must those animals have 
been to contemplate attacking a creature so much their 
superior in size and strength !. 

When I reached the farm I threw some pieces of meat 
out in the snow, and hoped the food would provide my 
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enemies with strength to continue the pitiless struggle for 
existence ; but I was regretfully aware that in succouring 
the cats I was harming the creatures upon which the 
cats preyed. The law of the wilderness is cruel; where 
creatures live upon each other it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. 


THE END 
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